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Converse-Equipped 
Teams Carry No 
Extra Weight 


In the development of Converse Basket- 
ball Shoes during the past eight or ten 
years it has been our good fortune to have 
the cordial cooperation and counsel of 
many of the country’s leading coaches and 
players. The features which today make 
Converse Basketball Shoes pre-eminent 
are the result of this association, and we 
take this occasion to express our appre- 
ciation. 

The ideas these men have so generously ee eee iain sak Wins ll 
offered have enabled us to produce such wle~ on All-Starand —on the Hickory. 
shoes as the “ All-Star,” “‘Non-Skid,” and 
“Hickory” that not only have brought 


credit to ourselves but which have helped A conver Champions, sitian % 
Corneil U niversit 


‘ 


LANAI 
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materially in the development of modern Easter Intercollegiate Champions 
P ive rsit, i 
Basketball. — Untecraity of Wisconsin _ 
Converse Shoes have earned a reputation on ee Fle 
—something to remember when there are so National A. A. U. Champs 
‘se ” . University of Kansas 
many “hopes” on the market which are Missouri Valley Champions 
° ‘ ° iversi rt i 
loaded down with “talking points.” ‘entices 








In the construction of Converse Basket- Werlil's Pelton Cieeseions 
ball Shoes, the four paramount principles are Ps Oe +, eel 
kept constantly in mind: aS =] yy 

Minimum Weight Correct Fit State High School Champions in 
Perfect Traction © Maximum Wear Copmenion. _ Dorecey, _Mineis. 

Every coach recognizes the vital impor- Oe el Kemeee, wien 

tance of weight. What were extra ounces at South Dahets. Washington. 


the beginning of the game become pounds 
in the last ten minutes of a hectic struggle 
when the final punch is most needed. Con- 1924 Converse Basketball 
verse-equipped teams carry no excess weight. Yearbook 

The 1924 Converse Basketball Yearbook con- 
. . tains the pictures and records of some 300 leading 

easel fg, teams as well as valuable articles by some of the 
country’s outstanding coaches. And, of course, all 


‘i - of the teams are Converse-equipped. Copy of the 
All-Star Yearbook will be sent free on request to any coach. 
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**Non-Skid”’ 
(White uppers, 
RUBBER SHOE CoO. 
Factory — Malden, Mass. 
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The most successful and most eco- 
nomical Posters made. Six designs; 
one for each home game. Printed 
in three brilliant colors on heavy 
cardboard. Size 14x22 in. Ample 
space for names, dates, etc. Display 
these posters around your buildings, 
campus and in store windows and 
fill every seat. Order from this ad 
or write for our illustrated circular 
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FOOTBALL AS IT IS BEING 
PLAYED 


A study of football as exempli- 
fied on various football fields Sat- 
urday, October 4th, indicates that 
the teams for the most part this 
year are making but conservative 
changes in the styles of attack and 
defense that have been in vogue 
for the past few years. On defense 
there is still a tendency on the part 
of the coaches to play the normal 
style, namely, seven men in the line 
of scrimmage, the full-back five 
yards behind the center, the half- 
back ten yards behind the wings 
and the quarter-back as safety man. 
Of course there are a great many 
differences of opinion as to how 
the men on defense should play but 
as a general rule the centers play 
both in and out of the line, the 
guards and tackles charge through 
and the ends either go in at an 
angle of ninety degrees or vary 
their style by hurrying the play 
when there are fast backs on the 
opposite side by going in at an 
angle of approximately sixty de- 
grees. Some coaches do not give 
their ends any latitude in this mat- 
ter but the majority instruct their 
men to vary their tactics depend- 
ing upon the style of play that is 
being used by the other team. The 
cup defense as perfected by Percy 
Haughton of Harvard years ago is 
still the best theory of defense and 
it serves as the basis for defensive 
tactics with a great many coaches. 
The coaches who by means of 
scouting know their opponents’ 
strength, arrange their defense so 
as to check more efficiently the best 


elements of attack that their op- 
ponents use. 

As regards the offense there are 
signs that the coaches are discard- 
ing the huddle shift. Years ago 
Fielding H. Yost introduced the 
idea of having his men line up on 
a signal. For instance, if he wanted 
-to run a play with his right tackle 
over on the other side of the line 
the tackle lined up on signal. This 
then constituted the shift. The 
purpose of all shifts is to attempt 
to mass the offense at a given spot 
before the defense can move to 
meet the attack. 

When this play of Yost’s was ex- 
ecuted smoothly the plays were fre- 
quently started before the defense 
had time to size up the formation 
and consequently be able to shift 
to a new position. In 1910 Dr. 
Williams of the University of Min- 
nesota introduced the principle of 
the famous Minnesota shift. Ever 
since that time the coaches of the 
country have been trying to im- 
prove upon his shift but very few 
have succeeded. Three years ago 
Bob Zuppke of Illinois began using 
what is now known as the huddle 
shift. All coaches had used this in 
practice scrimmage but it remained 
for Zuppke to employ this strategy 
in major contests. 

It now appears that some coaches 
are coming back to the old idea of 
having their men lined up on the 
shift. Football styles change and 
it will be interesting to note at the 
close of the season what has been 
the predominate style in effecting 
the shift this year. 
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DIAGRAM 1 


An Illinois formation before the 
shift. 

Ample space is left between the 
ends and tackles and the tackles 
and center for the two guards who 
line up behind the center in dia- 
gram 1. Of course these men most 
frequently shift into the line to- 
gether either on the right of center 
or to the left. This leaves the ends 
a trifle wide. 
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DIAGRAM > 


After the shift. 


It will be noted in Diagram 2 
that the ends are wide. The two 
guards have shifted into the right 
side of center and the left tackle 
has shifted over close to the center. 
It is not necessary always to shift 
the same individuals. In fact, the 
men are used to fit the play. In 
the game with Nebraska the Illinois 
team sometimes shifted into posi- 
tion as shown in Diagram 2 and 
sometimes as shown in Diagram 3. 
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DIAGRAM 3 


Another Illinois formation. 
sometimes 


The  quarter-back 

lined up as shown in Diagram 2 
and sometimes took a position back 
of the center and to the left. When 
in this position the formation re- 
sembled very much a short punt 
formation. Of course, these for 
mations are especially adaptable to 
Grange’s style of play. Sometimes 
a coach with an elusive back makes 
the mistake of starting him from a 
close formation. Zuppke has dem- 
onstrated in his years of coaching 
that he understands how to take 
advantage of individual ability on 
the part of his players. 
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DIAGRAM 4 
Nebraska's close formation. 


It will be noted that the backs 
in this formation play close to the 
line. The quarter is in position to 
take the ball from center or to 
swing into the interference on a 
direct pass. The end on the short 
side in the game against Illinois 
played about a yard wide. 
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DIAGRAM 5 
A Colgate formation. 


Colgate for years has played ad- 
vanced football. Coach Harlow, in 
fact, is recognized as an independ- 
ent thinker and has demonstrated 
that his ideas are usually sound 
and practical. Last year in the 
early games he used only very fun- 
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damental football while this year 
he has shown a disposition to intro- 
duce more versatility into his at- 
tack. He believes in the unbalanced 
line and his men line up on a sig- 
nal. Sometimes his team will line 
up with the tackle over on a certain 
side until instructed to shift to a 
different position. Many other 
coaches employ this idea of the 
shift. In Diagram 5 the three 
backs are three yards back of the 
line of scrimmage and the other 
back is a yard back of the three 
backs. From this position they 
sometimes shift to a diamond for- 
mation back of the strong side. The 
quarter-back is in a position from 
which he can get the ball from the 
center, being about a yard or a yard 
and a half behind the guard, the 
backs shift depending upon the 
play that is to be executed. 
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DIAGRAM 6 


The Colgate buck. 


The point of this play is a mass 
on the defensive center and the left 
guard. With Tyron carrying the 
ball the play was especially effec- 
tive. Note that three men were 
massed on each of the defensive 
center and guard. The play is ef- 
fective because the number three 
back fakes to give it to number 
four and then cuts back sharply for 
a buck through the line. This fake 
delays the play long enough to give 
the line men an opportunity to open 
the hole. For variation number 
four back takes the ball for a 
straight buck ahead or charges back 
through the weak side. 





DIAGRAM 7 


A Colgate forward pass. 


The pass as outlined in Diagram 
7 was the one used by Colgate in 
making a touchdown in the game 
October 4th. The left end blocked 
momentarily and the line protected. 
30th ends went down and then cir- 
cled to the outside. Number one 
back went out and then straight 
down the field. Number two back 
circled to the right and then cut 
back behind the center and received 
the pass some thirty yards down the 
field. Number three blocked and 
number four after receiving the ball 
faked and ran to the right and then 
passed. 
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DIAGRAM 8 
A Michigan cut-back play. 


In the game against Miami 
Michigan used the formation as 
outlined in Diagram 8. Practically 
every coach today uses a cut-back 
in some manner or other. If the 
defensive line is loose the cut-back 
near center is very effective. If 
the tackle plays in, the cut-back 
may be executed between end and 

(Continued on page 35) 
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International Newsreel 


Farwick of the United States Military Academy football team is here shown 


making a tackle of Shepps. 


STUDIES IN FORM 


A study of form in tackling 
always brings out a great many 
interesting features. In Volume 
3, the October issue, William H. 
Spaulding, Football Coach, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, discussed 
this subject in a highly instruc- 
tive manner. The illustration of 
the tackle in the picture above 
shows the tackle meeting his man 
from in front. As the man with 
the ball attempts to dodge to the 
right the tackler hits him with his 
right shoulder. Note that the 
tackler’s head is in front of the 
man with the ball. Some coaches 
insist that if the man on defense 
approaches from the side he 
should tackle with his head be- 
hind the runner. In this case if 
Farwick had come from the side 
then he would have been expected 
to hit Shepps with his left 
shoulder. The argument for 
tackling with the head in front, of 
course, is that in case the tackle 
is missed the defensive man will 


probably succeed in cutting down 
the runner with his body and legs. 

The kicking pictures present an 
opportunity to study form in re- 
ceiving the ball from center and 
in getting it away by means of a 
punt. Note in Illustration No. 2 
the full-back is standing with his 
feet together in a relaxed position. 
Thus he will be able to step to 
either side in case of a bad pass 
Note further that he is giving the 
center a target and that his hand 
are held in such a manner that 
the ball will not be apt to hit him 
on the ends of the fingers. When 
the ball is muddy it is best to re- 
ceive it against the chest. 

In Illustration No. 3 the full- 
back has the ball and is ready for 
the first leg movement which is 
shown in Illustration No. 4. Note 
that he steps back a short dist- 
ance with his left foot while ad- 
justing the ball chiefly for the 
purpose of getting the rhythm. 

In Illustration No. 5 note that 
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International Newsreel 
ILLUSTRATION No, 2 


the kicker has stepped forward 
one pace with his left foot pre- 
liminary to kicking with the right 
foot. Note further that his hands 
are held at the side of the ball. 





International New’sreel 


ILLUSTRATION No. 4 


that it will not twist in the air. Ii 
it is dropped at the wrong angle 
of course the kicker will not be 
able to control the ball at the mo- 
ment of kicking. 





International Newsreel 
ILLUSTRATION No. 3 


With the hands held in this posi- 
tion it is possible for a kicker to 
release the ball by dropping it 
simultaneously from both hands. 
A great deal depends upon drop- 
ping the ball in such a manner 


International Newsree: 


ILLUSTRATION No. 5 


In Illustration No. 6 is pre- 
sented a good study of kicking 
form just as the ball has left the 
foot. Note that the kicker rises 
high on his left toe and that the 
kicking leg follows through. 
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International Newsree 
ILLUSTRATION No. 6 


Further, the foot is twisted show- 
ing that at the moment of meet- 
ing the ball the kicker gave it the 
“English” necessary to cause the 
ball to spiral in the air. It is 
further interesting to study the 
kicker’s arms. Some men do not 
throw their arms at the moment 
of kicking the ball but they prob- 
ably would obtain better results if 
they did. Some kickers take two 
steps but seldom if ever should a 
man take more than two steps in 
punting. 


In Illustration No. 7 the kicker 


is shown following the flight of 
the ball. Coaches will do well to 
instruct their men that as soon as 





International Newsrecl 
ILLUSTRATION No.7 


the kick is away to be on the 
watch for a return kick or to be 
prepared to tackle the defensive 
quarter back should he escape 
from the other tacklers. 

In Illustration No. 8 the Har- 
vard football squad is shown 
going through one of the prelimi- 
nary training stunts. During the 
war it was found that the men in 
trench warfare were required to 
advance in awkward and unusual 
positions. Consequently in the 
bayonet schools various training 
stunts consisting of crawling, 
hopping, jumping and walking in 
unusual positions were devised. It 
was not an unusual thing to see 











ILLUSTRATION No. 8 


International Newsreel 
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soldiers being put through the 
same stunt as that now employed 
by the Harvard football squad. 
Dartmouth teams for years have 
been hardened by means of train- 
ing activities which have been 
termed the Dartmouth grass drill. 








International Newsreel 
ILLUSTRATION No. 9 
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ILLUSTRATION No. to 


Football players are required to 
assume awkward and unusual 
positions. Where time will per- 
mit coaches will obtain good re- 
sults by giving some attention to 
these fundamental training 
stunts. 











International Newsreel 
ILLUSTRATION No. 11 


In Illustration No. 9 the back 
has just received the ball from 
center preparatory to making a 
forward pass. This pass will not 
be preceded by a run. Illustra- 
tion No. 10 shows him adjusting 
the ball while waiting for the re- 
ceiver of the pass to get down the 
field. Illustration No. 11 shows 
the passer with the ball resting on 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 12 








COMMON FAULTS IN 
OFFICIATING 


JOHN C. GROVER 


Mr. Grover was graduated some years ago from Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri, where he was prominent as a competitor both in 


football and track. 


He is now practicing law in Kansas City but keeps up 


his interest in athletics by officiating in football games in the Missouri Valley 
Conference and throughout the southwest in the fall and by serving as 
referee and starter in many of the big middle-western track meets in the 


winter and spring.—Epitor’s Note. 


It is rather presumptuous for one 
official to attempt to enumerate a 
few of the more common faults in 
officiating unless he begins with the 
admission that he has been guilty 
of some, if not all, of these faults. 
Let the record show that such ad- 
mission is hereby made. 

Faults in officiating may be classi- 
fied under the two general heads, 
those of omission, the things offi- 
cials neglect to do, and those of 
commission, the things that officials 
do or do wrong. 


Omission 


Among the faults of omission, 
first mention is made of a fault 
common not only to the football 
player beginning to officiate, but 
also to an old time official. That 
is the failure to review and _thor- 
oughly digest this year’s rules. 
How easy it is for an official thor- 
oughly conversant with last year’s 
rules to assume that he is familiar 
with this year’s rules and neglect a 
thorough reading and preparation 
thereon. 

Another omission is the failure 
of the officials to check up the field, 
the marking of the field, the foot 
ball, the lines, the linesman’s line, 
whistle, horn, gun and all of the 
many appurtenances and much 
equipment necessary to a correct 
understanding and full knowledge 
of the corrections of the mechanical 
part of the game. It is well for the 
Referee, the Umpire, the Field 
Judge and the Head Linesman each 
respectively to check up these mat- 
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ters and it is essential that the Ref- 
eree himself check each one of then 
in order to be sure that everything 
is thoroughly prepared and ready 
for the game. 

It is impossible for the best of 
officials who have worked together 
for years to get together for the 
first time on the football field in the 
game and without a preliminary dis- 
cussion be in accord on all matters 
arising through the game and the 
interpretation of plays. A pre’imi- 
nary discussion among the officials 
of disputed points, disputed rules, 
questionable plays, how, when and 
where respective officials are to be 
under certain circumstances is often 
omitted. It should be an invariable 
rule, when possible, for officials to 
meet in their dressing room from 
a half to three-quarters of an hour 
before the game, dress slowly and 
discuss all these points thoroughly 
before appearing on the field. When 
the officials are on the field the most 
efficiency with the least possible 
effort can then be given the game. 
So that on an out of bounds ball. 
for instance, all four officials do 
not attempt to cover the out of 
bounds, three of them disregarding 
the other points to be watched. 

The omission of co-operation. 
The point immediately preceding 
has covered certain elements of co- 
operation, but not all of them. Co- 
operation must not only be an agree- 
ment as to what certain things are 
and should be. but it must include 
an absolute willingness among each 
of the officials to fulfill his position 
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and assume his responsibility with 
a full mental determination to do 
his duty in every way toward the 
best interests and in compliance 
with the rules of the game. Cer- 
tain officials know exactly where 
they should be. They see what 
occurs. During the game and on 
hard plays or difficult situations 
they are free with their advice and 
absolutely loyal in their support to 
the other officials. Probably the 
most essential thing among football 
officials, to a satisfactory officiating 
of the game as it should be, is co- 
operation. 

Officials omit to check the substi- 
tutes and their names, the number 
of times out and even sometimes the 
number of downs. Some officials 
(a very fine plan) use indicators so 
they will not forget the downs, 
others use their fingers indicating 
the downs. It is well, however, that 
the Referee and the Head Linesman 
both check the downs, so that the 
Referee at any time, by a mere in- 
dication of his hand, can secure a 
check of the downs. 


Officials neglect to decide among 
themselves who shall watch the re- 
spective water carriers attending the 
teams when time is out. This fail- 
ure always reacts against the off- 
cials in the game, especially among 
the players and the crowd who 
never fail to notice such an omis- 
sion. 

Commission 


The errors of commission are not 
so numerous as the errors of omis- 
sion, but the many instances are 
more disastrous. 

Nothing can spoil a good official 
and a game and the respect and con- 
fidence of a crowd like hesitation 
on a decision either because of the 
lack of sureness of the rules or be- 
cause of a lack of positiveness with 
respect to what the official intends 
to do. If suicide is contemplated 
from an official’s standpoint the 
changing of decisions is probably 
the best way to commit it. Not that 


an official should not be thoroughly 
conversant with the facts before 
deciding, but when the facts are 
presented or seen, the decision 
should be immediate, final, undis- 
putable and unalterable. 

Criticism of the other officials, 
their methods, the coaching of the 
players, the method of execution of 
their plays leads very quickly to an 
end of an official’s career. This 
does not mean that an _ official 
should not talk over good plays, 
outstanding features, and offer cer- 
tain criticisms in a spirit of helping 
the boys or helping the game, but 
the official who discusses the plays 
of the teams, discusses the errors 
of the other officials, or criticises 
the coaches, players, officials or any- 
thing else, very soon finds that the 
other officials do not want to work 
with him, nor do the schools and 
teams desire him to work for them. 

Carelessness about apparently 
small matters is another grievous 
fault. Two inches more or less 
where the ball should be placed in 
the center field may mean the losing 
or winning of a game later on. 
Exactness on every play, the time 
when the game should start, on 
measurements, on the length of the 
time out, are all easy to overlook. 
but are vital to the success of the 
game. Inexactness or carelessness 
with a tendency to pass over ques- 
tionable plays leads to a loss of 
morale and a control of the game 
The play is either legitimate or ille- 
gitimate. It is either a foul or not 
a foul. If illegitimate or a foul, 
then the rule book provides a pen- 
alty which should be assessed. If 
the play is legitimate or no foul has 
been committed, such should be the 
immediate ruling. 





Question: Rule 18 Section 1 
and 2 states the penalty for an 
off-side man touching the ball is 
the loss of the ball to the oppo- 
nents at the spot. May this 
penalty be declined? 

Answer: Yes. 








THE AMERICAN BOXING TEAM 


“In 1920 at Antwerp, Belgium, 
I predicted that the American 
Olympic boxing team which 
would go over to Paris in 1924 
would be composed of a number 
of well known college boxers. 
The presence of George Mulhol- 
land of Butler University, Ben 
Funk of Yale, Rage Maderia of 
Penn State, Eddie Eagan of Ox- 
ford, Wm. O’Regan and J. A. 
Hayes of the United States Naval 
Academy, Adolph Leftkowitch of 
the University of Virginia, Joe 
Lazuras of Cornell, J. V. Grom- 
back of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and Fidel La 
Barba who is about to enter Stan- 
ford University verified my pre- 
dictions of 1920. I now believe 
that the 1928 Olympic boxing 
team will be composed of a 
greater number of college boxers 
because college faculties, trustees 
and directors are becoming favor- 








Spike Webb and Ensign J. A. Haves 
of the Navy at the training quarters near 
Paris. 


able to college boxing. Most all 
of the big colleges in the east and 
a number in the west are now 
turning out first class men who 
are schooled in the manly art of 
self-defense. There was a time 
when college officials frowned on 
boxing, but today they are at the 
ring side, perhaps not exactly 
cheering, but controlling with 


difficulty that ole’ he-man. 

“And what’s the reason for this? 
College boxing is being made 
more a game of physical and 
mental skill rather than a game 
of mere strength such as was 
taught in the days of John L. 
Sullivan. The old style of box- 
ing is giving away to the more 
scientific style. It is true that 
boxing is a game of strength, but 
strength properly ‘controlled by 
the mind. I find that a young 
man who has trained vision, mus- 
cular alertness, perfect coordina- 
tion, the proper control of every 
muscle in his body, all of which 
good boxers must possess, is 
better fitted for any task he may 
undertake than one who has not 
acquired the same skill. These 
are the principal reasons why 
boxing is coming into its own in 
the college world and I dare say 
that in time most of the public 
schools in the United States will 
be offering courses in boxing, just 
the same as they now do in 
English.” 

These are the words of Spike 
Webb the Olympic boxing coach 
who directed the victorious box- 
ing team at Paris this summer. 
This same man, it will be recalled, 
coached the American team at 
the Olympic games in Antwerp 
in 1920, was in charge of the 
American boxers in the Inter- 
Allied games on Pershing Sta- 
dium in Paris in 1919, is boxing 
coach at the United States Naval 
Academy and has the habit of 
producing champions. The ques- 
tion has often been asked why 
Spike Webb has attained success 
as a coach of boxers. The an- 
swer is not complex; in the first 
place he knows the game, in the 
second place he fairly bristles 
with enthusiasm, in the third place 
he is intensely human and as a 
result his men respect him and 
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cheerfully do all that he asks of 
them. Further, no doubt he has 
been successful because he is im- 
bued with the idea that when he 
trains a man to box, he thereby 
and at the same time teaches cer- 
tain lessons that result in mak- 
ing him a more sturdy and self- 
reliant citizen. 

Following are excerpts from 
Spike Webb’s report on the box- 
ing events at the Olympic Games 
this summer. 

The Eighth Olympic Boxing 
Championship, the highest honor 
which can be gained by a boxing 
team, was won by the United 
States Olympic Boxing Team at 
the Veledrome d’Hiver, Paris, 
France, during the latter part of 
July, 1924, in six days of competi- 
tion with representatives of 
twenty-nine nations. The honor 
which went to the United States 
was won solely on the merits of 
the team as the United States 


boxers, well conditioned and well 
versed in the rugged sport of 
boxing, made a remarkable show- 
ing under adverse and strange 
conditions. 

The United States won two 
first places, two second places 
and two third places. Two hun- 
dred and eleven boxers weighed 
in to take part in the competition. 
Sixteen of these were entered in 
the tournament by the United 
States. Although there were 
thirty-one boxers on the Ameri- 
can team, only two could be se- 
lected for each of the eight 
classes. As a consequence many 
able and experienced boxers were 
not allowed to compete owing to 
the limit which was placed on the 
number of entries. The first 
place winners for the United 


States were Fidel La Barba and 

Jackie Fields, both members of 

the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
(Continued on page 45) 








The winners on the American Olympic boxing team left to right standing: 
Al Lacy, Trainer; Spike Webb, Coach; Col. Robert M. Thompson, President 
American Olympic Team; W. H. Cuddy, Manager of Boxing Team; Ben Levine, 
Assistant Manager—sitting, Salas, Fee, Fields, LaBarba, Tripoli and Boylstein. 
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THE ABUSE OF INTERCOLLEGI- 
ATE ATHLETICS 


In the eighteenth annual report of the president of the Carnegie 
l‘oundation for the Advancement of Teaching are to be found some inter- 
esting conclusions under the sub-head “Abuse of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics.” The Foundation contributed a sum of money to a committee of 
five appointed by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States for the purpose of assisting this committee in making 
an inquiry into the condition and administration of athletics in the colleges 
that are members of the association. 

The committee found that the average expenditure for the twenty-six 
associated colleges that made returns was $24,334.09 and expressed the 
belief “that the great and constantly growing cost of intercollegiate ath- 
letics constituted one of the gravest abuses.” This report does not indicate 
whether this money that was expended for athletics was taken from uni- 
versity funds (taxes or tuition monies) or was the money taken in in the 
form of admissions charged at the various contests. In most sections of 
the country athletics are wholly or nearly self-supporting. The committee 
recommends, as “worthy of consideration, the elimination of gate receipts 
and the making admission to games strictly a matter of invitation.” This 
latter recommendation raises an interesting question of whether the 
handling of large sums of money constitutes a menace. Mr. Carnegie has 
been successful in amassing a large fortune, but society applies two tests 
to Mr. Carnegie, viz: how did he get his money and what does he do with 
it? So far as the writer knows, Mr. Carnegie has gotten his money by 
honorable means, certainly he has endeavored to expend it wisely. Will 
not society apply this same test to intercollegiate athletics? If it can be 
shown that the money expended for intercollegiate athletics in these col- 
leges was obtained by dishonorable methods or that it was unwisely 
expended, then we would have just cause for alarm. In other words, it 
is to be regretted that the committee did not go farther and not be content 
with showing that nine colleges expended in excess of $24,334.09 and 
seventeen less than that amount. 

The committee further reports that the average salary paid head foot- 
ball coaches was a little over $3,000. If the salaries of high school coaches 
and assistant coaches were included the average would be much lower. 

“The committee urges that a coach of high character and with a 
right sense of the relation of his work to that of other departments of 
the institution has an opportunity to exert an influence for good greater 
than that of almost any other man associated with the college.” When 
College Presidents and School Superintendents realize that this committee 
has analyzed the situation correctly and elect the right men to head up 
their athletics we will hear less about the abuses of athletics. It is difficult 
to understand how a self-respecting executive can find an excuse for 
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employing as a member of his staff any man whose influence on the stu- 
dents is bad. 

The report goes on to say: “One institution described by the commit- 
tee reports that it has thirty-one scholarships which are reserved for stu- 
dents of special athletic ability, and that the alumni of the college raise 
a fund annually to pay board, room rent, and other minor college expenses 
of its athletes. This same institution states its belief that one of the great 
evils of intercollegiate athletics lies in the commercializing of the stand- 
ards of athletic ability.” This statement, of course, is as ludicrous as 
would be a tirade against liquor by a man full of moonshine. 

“Betting is a growing feature of the most important football con- 
tests,” according to this committee. Everyone who is conversant with 
modern football must realize that the gamblers will kill college and high 
school football if the coaches and directors do not or cannot handle the 
situation. In the Western Conference for several years the Directors have 
urged students and alumni to refrain from betting on the games and as a 
result have seen betting reduced to a very small minimum. This shows 
that the evil can be abolished if the athletic men will assume the respon- 
sibility of conducting educational canypaigns along this line each fall. Dr. 
Tiggert, Commissioner of Education of the United States recently 
prophesied that football would be abolished in ten years if the present 
gambling conditions were not changed. Dr. Tiggert formerly was a 
college athlete of renown and a coach and director and cannot be charged 
with being prejudiced against athletics. 

In the summary of the abuses incident to present-day inter-collegiate 
contests the committee lists the following: “intercollegiate sports of 
benefit to too few students.” It is not clear whether the committee means 
that because a few students play on the institutional teams that the rank 
and file will not play football or believes that it is desirable for more 
than the one team to play interinstitutional games. The Journal does not 
hold to the opinion that more men would play football if there were no 
extramural competitions. We need both intercollegiate athletics and intra- 
mural athletics and we will build up intramural athletics by constructive 
efforts rather than by attacking interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics. 


EDUCATIONAL ATHLETICS 


The sportsmanship today of the athletes in our best schools and 
colleges is of a high order. It is true that in some few institutions the 
players bark at the officials whenever penalties are imposed against their 
teams and fail to observe the football code as regards their attitude 
toward their opponents. These institutions, however, are in the minority 
and will soon learn the meaning of sportsmanship or self-respecting insti- 
tutions will not schedule games with them and officials will refuse to 
work in their games. The responsibility of the coach and director, how- 
ever, does not stop with the teaching of sportsmanship to the athletes. 
In fact his biggest task is that of educating the student body and specta- 
tors in general to the point where the majority will have an appreciation 
of the finer qualities of sportsmanship and will manifest the proper atti- 
tude toward visiting players and officials. Some athletic directors have 
felt that this was not their job. The men, however, who understand the 
real purpose of athletics and appreciate the fact that by means of the 
games character may be molded not only on the fields but in the stands 
will give attention to the problem of educating the followers of the teams. 








A YEAR’S COURSE IN. PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


ROBERT NOHR, JR. 


Mr. Nohr was graduated from the Normal College of Physical Educa- 
tion of the American Gymnastics Union in 1913. He was Supervisor of 
Physical Education and Recreation in the public schools of Richmond, Indi- 
ana, from 1913-17. He was Director of Physical Education in the public 
school of Gary, Indiana, in 1918 and has been instructor in educational gym- 
nastics, applied anatomy and physiology of exercise in the school of physical 


education in the State Normal Colle 
the present. 


ge, 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin, from 1918 to 


Mr. Nohr’s program will be continued in subsequent issues of 


the JoURNAL throughout the year—EpitTor’s Norte. 


| Before at- 
_ tempting to pre- 
sent the actual 
content and ma- 
| terial, it will be 
necessary to give 
| brief instruction 
in the theory 
and method of 
conducting each 
group of lessons. Much depends 
on an understanding of how to use 
the material to get the results. I 
have attempted to give only the es- 
sentials and will supplement these 
with instruction wherever necessary 
in each part of the lesson. 

There are two big problems 
confronting the instructor in ar- 
ranging a program; namely, 1. 
Types of material. 2. The time 
allotment and sequence for each 
type. 


I. Types of Material. 
A. Tactics. 


This work is frequently spoken 
of as marching. The objective 
should be to produce good posture 
and graceful carriage in walking 
and a knowledge of the funda- 
mental activities and formation 
to facilitate the handling of the 
class. It is valuable as introduc- 
tory work. The time allotment 
is short, as there is little physical 
value. 
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B. Formal Drill Work. 

This includes free exercises 
with or without hand apparatus. 
The objectives should be to ob- 
tain good posture, correct and 
prevent deformities, secure alert- 
ness of response to commands 
and bodily control and co-ordina- 
tion. A rational increase of or- 
ganic functioning will be ob- 
tained when the work is executed 
vigorously. 

C. Apparatus Work. 

This work should be simple 
and such activities should be 
given which arouse the inherent 
motor activities in man; such as, 
climbing, swinging, jumping and 

vaulting. 

D. Natural Gymnastics. 

Such elements of athletic ac- 
tivities and activities of every- 
day life should be practiced in a 
more or less formal way as class 
instruction, the objective being 
perfection of the finished activity 
by practicing its fundamentals. 

G. Games— Athletics, Pro- 
ficiency Aims. 


II. Time Allotment. 


According to their values, the 
various types should have the 
following allotment on the basis 
of a 45-minute lesson. 

“Breaking in a class.” 

“Regular.” 

Minutes. 
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The top half of the above chart shows the division of time for the 


instructor when breaking in a class. 
division of time. 


Illustration I. 


These schedules should not be 
inelastic. In presenting new ma- 
terial and in giving tests of vari- 
ous sorts, certain elements must 
be omitted entirely and emphasis 
placed on the work to be accom- 
plished. This will be particularly 
true in the spring and fall with 
the opportunity of taking classes 
out of doors for work of entirely 
hygienic and recreational nature. 


Organization 


When first meeting the class, 
the instructor will necessarily 
spend quite a little time in ar- 
ranging those details of organ- 
ization such as: instructions as 
to the use and abuse of various 
apparatus, locker room, conduct 
checking enrollment, etc. No 
effort will be made to go into 
these details. 

The initial work with ll 
classes should be devoted to in- 
struction in the fundamentals of 
alignments, commands and pre- 
liminary activities in order to be 
able efficiently to proceed with 
the real work. 


Alignment. 


If the class is small, arrange in 
a single front rank facing the in- 
structor with the tallest at the 
right. A large class may be 
divided into several long ranks— 
one in the rear of the other. 

Command: “Fall in.” 


Coming to Attention. 
The feet are together, chest 


The lower half shows the regular 


raised, arms along the side of 

the body and the chin in. 
Command: “Atten — tion.” 

Counter command: “At ease.” 


Dressing the Rank. 

Turn the head to the right, 
place the left hand on the hip and 
take distance. 


Command: “Dress — right.” 
g 


Counter command: “Front.” 
Facing. 

Command: “Right (L.)— 
face.” Turn one-quarter turn 


right on the right heel and left 
toe on the count 1; close the left 
to the right on the count 2. 


Marching in Place. 

Command: “In place—march.” 
The knees are raised slightly for- 
ward so that the whole foot is 
raised from the floor. The feet 
should not be scraped over the 
floor. 


Marching forward about the Gym- 
nasium. 

Command: “Forward—march.” 
After the class has faced to form 
a flank rank the above command 
is given. Assume a brisk march- 
ing rhythm and learn to carry the 
body gracefully. There should 
be a good arm swing. 


Halting. 

Command: “Class—halt.” 
The command is given as the 
right foot strikes the floor, and 
then one step left should be taken 
and the right to the left closed. 


Running. 


Command: “Forward—run.” 
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The class should assume a steady 
gait and keep order. 

For the work in free exercises 
the most simple formation would 
be forming a body of front ranks 
of fours, then marching through 
the center of the space or along 
one side, halting and then open- 
ing ranks. 


Procedure. 


1. March about the gymnasium 
in a long flank rank. 


2. Form a body of front ranks 
by facing by fours at the com- 
mand “First four face left (R.) 
and the rest follow—march.” 
Each set faces at the same spot 
at which the first faced. 


3. March in column through 
the center or along one side. 


4. When the first rank arrives 
in the position desired have them 
march in place, the ranks closing 
up to a distance of 4 steps be- 
tween ranks. 


5. When all are in position give 
the command “Halt.” 


6. Opening ranks. Command: 
“Open ranks (1. Outward. 
(2. To the L. (R.) 
—march.” 


1. The outside files take three 
side-closing steps outward. 

The inner files wait until the 
count 5 and take one closing step 
away from each other. 

The movement takes place in 6 
counts. 

2. The outside file takes 6 side- 
closing steps L. (R.). 

The second file waiting until 
the count 5 takes 4 steps. 

The third file waiting until the 
count 9 takes 2 steps. 

The fourth file remains 
tionary. 

The movement takes place in 
12 counts. 


sta- 


Lesson I 
Tactics : 
1. Improve 


the execution in 


facing. Acquire quick response 
and good execution. 

2. Marching about the space. 

While marching give the fol- 
lowing activities in marching: 

a. “On toes—march.” Raise 
the body as high as possible. To 
assume the common step again 
give the command “Forward— 
march.” 

b. “Hands behind head—place.” 
The fingertips are touching be- 
hind the head and the elbows well 
back. Counter command “Hands 
—lower.” 

c. “Arms sideward—raise.” The 
arms should be pushed well back 
of the shoulder line. Keep the 
head up and chest active. Coun- 
ter command “Arms—lower.” 


Command “For- 
ward—run.” Running should be 
in rhythm. At the beginning 2 


minutes for the run is enough. 


d. Running. 


Free Exercises. 

1. Swing arms sideward—l1. 
Lower—2. Swing arms forward 
-3. Lower—4. 

2. Arms for thrust-bend. 

Thrust L. arm forward—1l. Re- 
turn—2. Same R.—3-4. (Rapid 
rhythm). Arms—lower. 

3. To a side-stride stand with 
hands on hips—jump. 

Bend upper trunk back ward 
(Raising chest)—1. Straighten— 
2. (Execute only on command 
and hold position). 

To position—jump. 

4. On toes—rise. lower. 
command several times). 
5. To a side-stride 

jump. 

Bend trunk forward 
floor—l. Straighten—2. 
To position—-jump. 

6. Fall to a squat stand with 
hands on floor—l. Jump to a 
stand—2. (Should be executed 
quicklv at the command). 
7. Hands in rear of 

place. 


(On 
stand 


touching 


head— 
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Bend trunk L.—1. Straighten 
—2. Same R.—3-4. (Keep head 
in line with trunk and do not 


twist). 

8. Running in place with rais- 
ing knees high-run. 

9. Same as 8 but facing L. or 
R. on command while running. 

10. Inhale with raising arms 
sideward—inhale. Exhale. 


Athletics 
Activity. 


Running broad jump on mats 
as a class exercise. Alignment. 


Illustration 2 


The first four from one end of 
the class will take their positions. 
At the command “Run,” these 
men will run and jump from the 
take-off onto the mat and the next 
four will run to their positions. 
This is then repeated. The mem- 
bers of the class will move tc 
their right as each four advance 
to their right. 

Instructor should take time to 
correct faults and give sugges- 
tions. 

Increase the difficulty by mov- 
ing the take-off or the mats for- 
ward. No effort should be made 
to make great distances but to 
develop good form. 


Game 
Activity. 
Battle Ball 


Divide class in two sections 
and line each section up at each 
side of the gymnasium, members 
being about two feet apart. Draw 
a line between the two sections 
at the middle. Use a basketball. 

The object of the game is to 
advance to the line and to throw 
the ball through the line of the 


opponents. Any throw passing 
through from the head down 
counts one point. No throw 


counts if a man steps Over the 
line. 
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After the game is played well, 
two balls may be used. 

Lesson II 

Tactics. 

1. Marching about the Gymna- 
sium. 

While marching 
lowing activities in 


give the fol- 
marching : 

a. “With raising 
march,” 


knees high— 


b. Swing the L. arm fore-up- 


ward. 

—l1. Change position of the arms 
_.) 

A movement on the first of 
every 4 counts. Give the com- 
mand “Begin” and the class 


changes the position of the arms 
every four counts. 


c. Alternate four stride jumps 


and close (8 counts) with 8 
marching steps forward. (8 
counts). 


2. Running. Increase the time 
to three minutes. You may vary 
the running with running with 
raising knees forward or raising 
the straight leg forward. 

Free Exercises. 

1. Swing arms fore-upward—l. 
Lower—2. Swing arms side-up- 
ward—3. Lower—4. (Keep body 


erect and limit movement to the 
shoulders). 


2. Arms for thrust—bend. 


Thrust arms upward—l. Re- 


turn—2. Thrust downward—3. 
Return—4. (Fast vigorous move- 
ments). 

Arms—lower. 

3. To a side-stride stand— 
jump. 


Turn trunk L. and raise arms 
sideward—1l. Bend upper trunk 
backward—2. Return—3-4. Same 
R. (Slow rhythm). 

To position—jump. 

4. Bend knees deep and raise 
arms sideward—l. Return—2. 
(Balance). 
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5. Stride L. sideward and place 
hands on hips—l. Lower trunk 
forward—2. Return—3-4. (Strid- 
ing is to raise the leg sideward 
ankle high and then transfer the 
weight upon it so that each leg 
carries an equal amount. Lower- 
ing the trunk is to incline the 
trunk forward with the back flat). 

6. Jump to a squat stand hands 
on floor—l. Stretch legs back- 
ward to a support-lying position 
—2. Return—3-4. (Keep body 
straight and heels together). 

7. To a side-stride stand with 


raising arms  sideward—jump. 
Turn trunk L. and bend L. 
knee—1. Return—2. Same R.— 


3-4. To position—jump. 

8. Jump to a side-stride stand 
and swing arms side-upward clap- 
ping hands—1. Return—2. 
(Rapid rhythm). 

9. Same as 8 but face L. on the 
first of every 4 jumps. Same 
turning R. 

10. Breathing exercise. 


Apparatus 
Activity. 
Development and simple progres- 


sions of the squat vault on the 
side horse. 


Alignment: 
See Diagram 2. 
1. Jump to a knee mount L. 
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Jump backward to a stand. Same 


R. 


2. Jump to a squat mount L. 
Jump backward to a stand. Same 


3. Jump to a double knee 
mount. Jump forward to a stand. 
(Courage jump). 

4. Jump to a double 
mount. Rise to a stand. 
forward to a stand. 

5. Squat jump forward from a 
stand to a stand. 

The feet should not touch the 
horse while going through the 
saddle and the legs should be held 


squat 
Jump 


forward momentarily _ before 
alighting. The knees should be 
bent and the arms raised side- 


ward at the finish. 
Progressions. 


1. Squat vault to a support 
rearways. (Do not alight). Swing 
L. leg backward over L. hand. 
Swing R. leg backward over R. 
hand. (Now in the support front- 
ways). Jump to a stand and im- 
mediately squat vault forward to 
a stand. 

2. Squat vault to a support 
rearways. Squat backward to a 


stand and immediately squat 
vault forward to a stand. 
3. Squat vault with a % turn 


L. Same R. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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THE FORWARD PASS 


GEORGE H. PRITCHARD 


Mr. Pritchard was graduated from Ohio Northern University where 
he played both quarter-back and end. 


Director of Athletics and Athletic Coach for a number of years. 


He has had wide experience as a 
He has 


been Director of Physical Education and football coach at Drury College, 


Springfield, Missourt. 


This year he accepted a position of Director of 


Athletics at Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio—Envitor’s Norte. 


There is some 
question as to 
whether or not 
the forward 
pass ought to 
be considered 
as an offensive 
play in football, 
since many 
times it results 
in a score for the side that did 
not put it in play. If considered 
as an offensive play it must be 
remembered that it is likely to 
result in disaster, either as a re- 





sult of mechanical or mental 
error. 
The pass to be an effective 


weapon of offense must hide the in- 
tention of the passer when the play 
starts. So far as the backfield is 
concerned it should look like the 
ordinary running play from a for- 
mation. Each formation in its cycle 
of plays should contain a pass that 
should start in the same manner as 
the running plays from that for- 
mation. A forward pass formation 
in itself is not so effective since the 
intent is easily detected by the de- 
fense after being tried a time or 
two. A large number of our games 
show that an intercepted pass is apt 
to result in a touchdown or in the 
ball being placed in position for a 
touchdown. 

The continual threat of the of- 
fense to pass does more than any- 
thing else to keep the secondary de- 
fense from coming up quickly to 
stop running plays. A gain on a 
pass from a running formation that 
gains ground does more than any- 
thing else to make your running 
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plays gain ground. To be effective 
it is not necessary to have more 
than two or three men breaking 
for an open spot to receive a pass. 
More than that gives the play away 
to the defense. 

There are two general methods 
of getéing the receiver of a pass in 
position to get the ball. One is 
for the receiver to take a definite 
path expecting the ball at any time 
or after he gets well down the field. 
The other that of the receiver be- 
ing at a certain spot for a pass after 
cutting or circling to throw off the 
defense. Either are good and ef- 
fective. 

The matter of protecting the 
passer and of protecting the pass 
is fundamental. Having a lineman 
or two to protect the passer is good, 
as is that of having one or more 
backs to protect him, so that he 
can step up between two men and 
be protected as he passes the ball. 
The passer and the men that pro- 
tect him should immediately hurry 
to the side where the ball has been 
passed to tackle anyone who may 
intercept the pass. 

The punt formation from which 
a good running play or two has 
gained ground is good for the long 
pass down the field to an end who 
can catch passes running at full 
speed. This play may be used in 
the middle of the field to make a 
good gain and may be used for a 
pass to a man who cuts to a cer- 
tain spot for a shorter pass. The 
danger of the defense turning a 
pass into a score must be stressed 
to players at all times. However, 

(Continued on page 44) 








BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


JOHN SCHOMMER 


Mr. Schommer was graduated from the University of Chicago where 


he competed in football, basketball and track. 


He is one of the best known 


basketball and football officials in the middlewest and ts recognized every- 
where as an authority on the rules—Enpitor’s Note. 


The qualifications necessary for 
a good basketball official are 
many. He should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the game; a 
whole-hearted love of the sport; 
a level head to pass with sense 
on disputed points of the rules 
and should know what the rules 
are actually trying to prevent. 
He should have had a consider- 
able playing experience and pre- 
sent a pleasing personality to the 
players. If players dislike an of- 
ficial it may handicap their play- 
ing ability. Further, an official 
should have endurance, speed and 
a sixth sense that prompts him 
to be at the point of greatest im- 
portance whether it be to watch 
an out-of-bounds play, the scor- 
ing of a goal, or to watch for an 
infringement of rules. 

There are three ways in which 
a game of basketball may be of- 
ficiated. One is to call every in- 
fringement however slight; an- 
other is to call nothing short of 
a “slug” or a deliberate trip and 
the other course is a middle one 
based on experience and good 
sense that eliminates the ultra 
technical foul. 

The first type of officiating a 
game by calling everything is 
probably safest from the stand- 
point of an official; the second 
type is the brand that causes 
breaks in athletic relations be- 
tween colleges: and the third or 
middle course is the kind of bas- 
ketball nearly all coaches, expert 
plavers, and audiences enjoy. 

From the standpoint of admin- 
istering the rules an official of 
course should know the code 
3ut the rules that 


thoroughly. 


cause nearly all the trouble in 
officiating basketball games are 
the following infringements: 
“out-of-bounds,” running, hold- 
ing, pushing, charging, blocking 
and hacking. 

When the ball hits the edge of 
the backboard, or the _ out-of- 
bounds line, or the floor back of 
the line, or a player catches the 
ball when standing out-of-bounds 
it is evident enough to alert offi- 
cials. But when players are 
crowded under a goal and strug- 
gling for the ball which may be 
handled by three or four differ- 
ent players in an instant and then 
deflected, out-of-bounds, below 
the vision of the shoulder line 
from crowded players an official 
must be fortunately situated to 
see who touches the ball last. 
The official must call a jump ball 
whenever in doubt. When an 
out-of-bounds is miscalled and 
then the decision instantly re- 
versed the referee must take time 
out so no injustice may be done 
the team first informed it was 
their ball out-of-bounds. When 
time out is called with the ball 
out-of-bounds the official should 
hold the ball and ask the captains 
if they are ready, then blow his 
whistle and then give the ball to 
the player standing out-of-bounds. 
This procedure will prevent an 
unfair return, 

An out-of-bounds play that 
causes trouble is when a closely 
guarded dribbler is crowded out 
or pushed out-of-bounds. The 
points involved are as follows: 
Was the dribbler deliberately 
pushed out by the hands, chest or 
stomach? Did the player with 
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Here they are!— 
“SIDE LINE” Shirts with Hood 


“Side-Line” Shirts fill a need in every school and col- 
lege Athletic Department. Now used by Harvard, 
Princeton, Illinois, Chicago, Wisconsin, Dartmouth, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Northwestern and scores of others. 


Can be slipped on or off over football uniform instantly 
as they are made large and roomy. Warm, comfortable 
and the only football and basketball shirt made with a 
HOOD. The hood protects the entire head and back of 
neck from the cold and rain and is a distinct feature. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write direct to Thos. 
E. Wilson & Co. for prices and sample. 
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the ball attempt to circle guarding 
a player and run out or deliber- 
ately run into an opponent and 
bounce out, or did the player with 
the ball reverse, bend over, and 
make contact while guarding the 
player and go off balance and 
stumble out? Ifa player was de- 
liberately bumped out with the 
body of an opponent or pushed 
out with his hands, then a foul 
should be called. Ifa player runs 
out or on reverse makes very 
slight contact and then jumps out 
to invoke penalty give the op- 
ponents the ball. When in doubt 
the fairest way is to call a jump 
ball. Occasionally a man acci- 
dentally pushed out may be given 
the ball. Only your judgment 
can decide. 

Traveling or running with the 
. ball is now a violation and is 
variously called. In some sec- 
tions of the United States any 
movement of the feet beyond the 
prescribed limit is instantly 
called. In the “Big Ten” there 
is an interpretation of the run 
that governs “mere shifting of 
the feet” and “stopping as soon 
as possible” if catching a ball on 
the dead run. “Mere shifting of 
the feet” relates to progress with- 
out an appreciable advancement 
with the ball while in the back 
field and no guarding opponent 
is near. To “stop as soon as pos- 
sible” means a determined effort 
to stop must be made. The rule 
means to be lenient particularly 
to men on a dead run leaping 
high in the air and then attempt- 
ing to regain equilibrium. 

All reverses, starts of dribbles, 
and “stops as soon as possible” 
where an evasion of a guard is 
gained must be closely watched 
for. 

Holding is retarding the free- 
dom of movement of an opponent 
and it has many variations such 
as “two arms around”; grabbing 
an arm or wrist instead of the 


ball; grabbing the neck or shoul- 
der of a dribbler; jumping up for 
a ball off an opponent’s shoulder ; 
stepping on the foot of an op- 
ponent to prevent or retard a 
jump; holding back a player by 
grabbing parts of clothing; or 
clamping elbow over leg of an 
opponent and retarding move- 
ment. 

Pushing is usually done with 
one hand or both, or with elbow, 
shoulder, hip, stomach, chest, or 
knee. 

Pushing is resorted to in order 
to gain a lead on an opponent in 
a race for a ball, or to gain pos- 
session of a rebound, or to push 
a player from the ball or a play. 

The chest in a push is often to 
push an opponent on a jump 
ball; the stomach to bump a man 
out-of-bounds or to throw a player, 
with the ball on a reverse, off bal- 
ance; the elbow to jam a player 
with the ball out of bounds or push 
an opponent off balance; the 
shoulder to shove apart crowd- 
ing players from the ball or a 
play; the hip to “hip away” an 
opponent tearing in after a ball 
or an opponent on a jump ball or 
leaping for a ball; and the knee 
on the men under the basket. 

Charging is rushing violently 
into a player or players making 
bodily contact in a deliberate at- 
tempt “to play the man” and not 
the ball. Usually the foul is made 
on a player who is bent over with 
the ball and an opponent rushes 
and bumps the player with the 
ball to the floor or knocks him 
off his balance. It is also made 
when a player rushes in to knock 
away an opponent when two men 
are struggling for the ball. 

Blocking is deliberately im- 
peding the progress of an op- 
ponent who has not possession of 
ball. This is done by jumping 
in front of a moving player caus- 
ing a collision. It may be done 


anywhere o.. the floor and must 
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BASKETBALL 


especially be watched for under 
the basket when men are closely 
bunched. 

Hacking is a foul resorted to in 
an effort to deflect a shot at the 
goal or a pass. Usually the foul 
is made from the rear and it is 
executed by bringing the hands 
or arms across the opponent's 
extended arm or arms. Some- 
times it may be a legitimate effort 
to slap the ball, but poorly timed 
or a sudden shift on the part of 
the opponent invokes the foul. 





A Year’s Course in Physical 
Training 
(Continued from page 20) 
4. Squat vault with a 12 turn 
L. Same R. 


Game 
Dodge Ball in a Circle. 


Mark a large circle on the floor. 
Divide class in two sections one 
forming in the circle and the 
other around the outside. The 
object of the game is to hit the 
members of the side in the inside 
with a basketball and upon being 
hit that member is out of the 
game. Members on the outside 
may not step over the line while 
throwing. 

Play is continued for a given 
number of minutes and then the 
sides change places. Points are 
scored as to the number of mem- 
bers who are left at the end of the 
period of time. 

Play may be continued until all 
members are hit and then the side 
remaining in the circle the long- 
est wins. , 





Question: How many world’s 
records are held by the United 
States in track and field? 

Answer: The United States 
holds thirty-five of the ninety 
world’s records for track and field 
events recognized by the Interna- 
tional Amateur Federation. Great 
Britain is next with twenty-five, 
and Finland is third with twelve. 
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The Idea: 


To make an Official Basketball 
of a pattern with shorter panels, 
reducing the length of leather in 
any one direction—and thus 
minimize the tendency of leather 
to stretch that causes most bas- 
ketballs to go out of shape. 
This ball has 11 panels, all T- 
shape. 


The Test: 


Balls distributed to prominent 
coaches for the trial of actual 
play. 


The Proof: 


Part of it is on Page 30 of our* 
catalog—but perhaps the best 
proof of all will be for you to 
try the ball. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. 
“Everything for Sport’ 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Write for Catalog No. 110 




















WESTERN CONFERENCE FOOT- 
BALL OFFICIATING 


pistol denoting the end of each 
period even though a play may 
be in progress, but the ball will 


The Western Conference Com- 
mittee on Football Officials held 
a joint meeting October 3rd with 
some twenty-five Conference off- 
cials. The purpose of this meet- 
ing was to discuss the technique 
of officiating and in the interest 
of uniformity of rulings. The 
following minutes of the meet- 
ing are presented to the Journal 
readers. 

I. Rule Ill. See. 2. 

The Field Judge will be pro- 
vided with a pad on which he will 
keep a record of the players by 
their numbers each quarter. 


Il. Rule Ill. See. 3. 
The officials will enforce this 
rule and especial attention is 


called to that part of the rule 
which forbids the use of hand pro- 
tectors that are constructed in 
whole or in part of sole leather, 
papier mache or other hard or 
unyielding substance. The rule 
provides that shoulder pads must 
be as thoroughly padded on the 
outside as on the inner side. As 
regards cleats on the shoes, the 
officials will forbid the use of con- 
ical cleats, the points of which 
are less than three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter or of oblong 
cleats that do not measure at 
least one-fourth of an inch by 
three-fourths of an inch. Um. 
pires will inspect the equipment 
in the dressing rooms before the 
game. 

III. Rule LV. Sec. 1. 

The referee and field judge will 
notify the two coaches ten min- 
utes before the time scheduled 
for beginning the game and three 
minutes before the expiration of 
the fifteen minute intermission. 

IV. Rule IV. Sec. 4. 


The field judge will fire his 
26 


considered dead until the 
blows his whistle. The 
referee will blow his whistle and 
declare the ending of a period as 
soon as possible after the gun has 
been fired unless a play is in pro- 
gress. 

V. Rule VI. Sec. 1. 

Players will be permitted to 


not be 
reteree 


make a heel mark for the ball 
but will not be permitted to 
scrape a hole back of the ball. 


Where the ball is held for a place 
kick at the kick-off the player 
holding the ball will not be con- 
sidered as off-side 

VI. Rule VII. 

At the kick-off the umpire will 
stand at one side of the field on 
a line with the ball and will 
watch for off-side. The field 
judge will stand on the ten yard 
line down the field and rule 
whether the ball was kicked ten 
yards. The head linesman will 
stand down the field on one side 
line and will mark the spot if 
the ball crosses the side line. 
The referee will stand down the 
field near the side line opposite 
the head lines man. 

VII. Rule VIII. Sec. 3. 

If the side that is kicking off 
elects to kick from behind the 
middle of the field the restraining 
line for the defensive team will 
be ten yards in front of the ball. 

VIII. Rule IX. Sec. 5. 

If a backfield man is the eighth 
man on the line of scrimmage, 
whether on the end of the line 
or not, he will not be permitted 
to be in motion unless he is five 
yards back when the ball is put 
in play. 

IX. Rule X. (b.). 

If a fumble occurs on a try for 
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point after touchdown and the 
team attempts to advance the ball 
by rushing or passing and the 
ball is recovered by a defensive 
man no play shall be allowed. 

X. Rule XIV. Sec. 2. 

The referee will not extend a 
time out period though the other 
captain may request it. How- 
ever, an additional time out may 
be granted upon the request of 
the captain concerned. If the 
referee takes time out for an in- 
jured man though not requested 
to do so by the captain the time 
out shall be charged to the in- 
jured man’s team. 

XI. Rule XVII. Sec. 4. 

A forward pass will be consid- 
ered as completed if the ball is 
momentarily held by the man 
who receives the pass. Further, 
if an opponent makes contact 
with another player after the for- 
ward pass has been touched by 
the latter even though at the mo- 
ment he may not have possession 
of the ball this shall not be con- 
strued as interference. 


XII. Rule XVIII. Sec. 3. 

1. If a kicked ball does not 
cross the scrimmage line or does 
not hit an off-side man all of the 
players on both teams shall be 
considered eligible to recover the 
ball. If the ball in this case is 
recovered by a member of the 
kicker’s team it shall not be con- 
sidered that the continuity of 
downs was broken unless it had 
been in the possession and con- 
trol of a member of the defensive 
team. 

2. If the ball hits an off-side 
man no play shall be permitted 
by the offensive team but the de- 
fensive team may take the ball 
at the spot where it hit the off- 
side man or decline the penalty 
and run with the ball. 

3. It will be understood that 
approved Rule 7 shall remain op- 
erative. 

XTTT. In case of a wet ball 
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Basket Ball 
Uniform 


The Last Word in Comfort, 
Style and Fit 


Athletic coaches will find a surprising 
number of interesting new features in 
the Western “U” Basket Ball Suit. 
The last word in UTILITY. 


” 











Full Pure worsted 
Fashioned shirt, made in 
athletic cut, various color 
snug fitting. combinations. 




















Pants patented Shirt patented 
slot feature. belt loop feature. 








Cowhide Patented Jiffy 
Jeather belt hookless and 
with nickel buttonless 

buckle. P Fly Fastener. 


























The Western “U” allows absolute free- 
dom of movement—no binding at crotch, 
shirt pulling up, pants slipping down. 
Made in the regular three-piece com- 
bination, under the “Billauder” Patent. 
Shirt has six loops at bottom, pants have 
six slots through which shirt loops are 
extended and held in position with a 
narrow leather belt. Self-adjusting! 
Furnished in several grades and color 
combinations. 

Write for the Western Basket Ball cata- 
log, which shows our complete line of 
“super quality” equipment. We will put 
vou in touch with our dealer in your 


mes. WESTERN SPORTING 
\ GOODS MFG. CO. 


126 North Union Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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no official shall be expected to 
carry a towel to be used in wip- 
ing the ball but the referee may 
grant the two centers permission 
to lift the ball for the purpose of 
wiping it and any player may 
carry a towel for that purpose. 

XIV. When any captain has 
time taken out the official shall 
not demand that play be resumed 
before the expiration, of the two 
minute period. 

XV. On attempted goals from 
the field the field judge will take 
a position to enable him to decide 
whether the ball passes under 
or over the cross bar. 

XVI. When a team punts the 
referee will stay behind the kick- 
ing team until the ball is kicked 
and the field judge will assist the 
referee by raising one hand over 
_his head to indicate that in his 
judgment the referee should blow 
his whistle and declare the ball 
dead. The field judge shall also 
be prepared to advise the referee 
as to what men should be given 
the ball. 

XVII. The referee and um- 
pire may call off-side in the line 
but the headlinesman’s decision 
shall be final. 

XVIIT. When the game is in 
progress no one shall be allowed 
to come onto the field of play 
to discuss an official’s decision, 
neither shall an official while the 
game is in progress be expected 
to support his ruling by showing 
the rules book. All four officials, 
however, will be responsible for 
any decision involving an inter- 
pretation of a rule. This means 
that if one official errs in his in- 
terpretation of a rule the other 
officials will be expected to check 
him before play is resumed. 

XTX. No official will call “free 
ball.” 

XX. When 


attendants are 


permitted to come onto the field 
of play the umpire shall accom- 


pany the first one and the field 
juuge the second one. 

AX. The head linesman will 
choose as an assistant some per- 
son on the field who will mark 
the spot of the previous down. 
This will permit the head lines- 
man to take up a position on the 
field of play when the teams are 
lined up near the opposite side 
line. lurther, this will make it 
possible for the head linesman 
to assist the referee on out-of- 
bounds plays on his side of the 
field. 

XXII. The officials will rule 
that the forward passer is en- 
titled to no more protection 
from the defensive players than 
is any other man. 

XXIII. Referees will not 
blow the whistle when backs are 
in motion or when a man in a 
shift does not come to a stop un- 
til the play is consummated. 

XXIV. The officials will rule 
that the last sentence of Rule 
XVIII Sec. 3 “If a return kick 
be made, no player of the team 
making the return kick may 
touch the ball until it touches 
an opponent” be interpreted to 
apply to a returned kick-off as 
well as a returned punt. 

XXV. When officials call fouls 
they will report to the referee 
stating both the foul and the pen- 
alty. 

XXVI. When a punted ball 
crosses the goal line the field 
judge will signal by swinging his 
arm vertically to indicate that 
the ball has crossed the line. 

XXVII. When a kicked ball 
is fumbled on the field of play and 
then crosses the side line, the 
field judge shall cover the ball 
instead of marking the _ spot 
where the ball crossed the line. 

XXVIII. Inasmuch as it is 
contrary to the law of most states 
for an individual to carry a con- 
cealed pistol, it is recommended 


that the home management in 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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NOW IT IS— 


SPEED .. ACCURACY 
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— — — and speed and 
accuracy are increased by 
| the consistent use of 
ATHLETIC LINI- 
MENT.” 
(Signed) 
Coach (Chick) MEEHAN 


University of Syracuse 


N. Y. 





ATHLETIC 
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RULES THAT ARE NOT UNDER- 
STOOD 


There are a few football rules 
which are almost universally not 
understood by the majority of play- 
ers. Among these might be men- 
tioned the following: 

1. When a substitution is made 
should time be taken out, and if so, 
should time be charged against the 
team making the substitution? It is 
almost a universal practice for the 
referee to take time out when a 
substitution is made and to charge 
the time out to the officials and not 
to either team. When a team is 
within striking distance of a goal 
and time is nearly up for a half, a 
smart coach will sometimes make 
frequent substitutions under these 
conditions for the purpose of hav- 
ing time taken out. Of course, the 
advantage of this maneuver is ap- 
parent since the field judge stops 
his watch as soon as the referee 
signals him and does not start it 
again until the ball is actually put 
in play. With time out after each 
play it is possible to run off seven 
or eight or even nine plays in a 
minute while ordinarily only two 
or three plays a minute are executed. 
When a coach does send in substi- 
tutions at this stage of the game the 
players on the other team are apt 
to question whether or not the team 
on offense should be punished for 
delaying the game. The referee has 
it within his power to penalize the 
offensive team for delaying the game 
under these circumstances, but ordi- 
narily he will not do so unless the 
string of substitutes in his judg- 
ment is unreasonably long. 

2. Another point that is quite 
generally misunderstood is the one 
regarding Rule 14 Section 2. This 


rule states that “Either captain may 
ask that time be called four times 
during each half without penalty. 
If thereafter, however, time is taken 
out at the request of the captain, his 


side shall be penalized by a loss of 
five yards (unless a player for 
whom time is taken out be removed 
from the game).” There are two 
points involved here, which seems 
to cause some confusion, namely the 
first four times out count against 
the team whether substitutions are 
made or not. If a proper substitu- 
tion is made on the fifth, sixth, 
seventh or later times out the pen- 
alty will not be invoked. The other 
point involved here is that if a sub- 
stitution is made and the penalty is 
not to be imposed, then the man for 
whom time out was cal'ed must be 
removed from the game. This raises 
an interesting question in these days 
when it is a rather common prac- 
tice for a captain to call time out 
when his team is being rushed off 
its feet. Under these circumstances 
he frequently does not designate any 
special man for whom time is taken 
out. If the referee permits this and 
then substitution is made, the ques- 
tion arises as to what man should be 
taken from the game in order to 
save the team from having the pen- 
alty inflicted. 

3. Another play that often times 
causes argument is this. A member 
of a team makes a fair catch and 
the captain states that he will put 
the ball in play by means of a place 
kick. The catcher of the punt lays 
the ball on the ground before the 
referee has blown his whistle signi- 
fying that play may start the other 
team claims that the kick should not 
be aliowed. The rule states that if 
the ball touches the ground either 
by accident or otherwise after the 
referee blows his whistle signifying 
that play may start then the kicking 
side will be penalized by being 
forced to kick from some point at 
least five yards back of the original 
mark. This, of course, means that 
if the ball is allowed to touch the 
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ground before the referee blows his 
whistle signifying that play may 
start, no foul is involved. 

4. Players sometime insist that 
ona try for point after touch-down 
the ball must be put in play on the 
three-yard line. The rule, however, 
provides that it may be put in play 
or on outside of the three-yard line. 
In other words, this means any point 
further back, namely on the five- 
yard line, ten-yard line or whatever 
spot is designated by the team that 
= just made the touch-down. 

A number of questions are fre- 
que on raised regarding the kind of 
plays that are permitted on a try for 
point after touch down. For in- 
stance, Team A attempts an end run 
on a try for point after touch-down. 
The man is tackled and fumbles the 
ball on the field of play. A member 
of Team B, the defensive team, re- 
covers the ball and fumbles it forc- 
ing it over the goal line where a 
member of Team B falls on it in the 
end zone. The question is whether 
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the point should be awarded Team 
A and the answer is “No” because 
the rules state that the ball shall 
be put in play by a scrimmage and 
the additional point may be allowed 
the team that successfully executes 
a single play by carrying the ball 
across the opponent’s goal line. The 
rule further states that if a fumble 
occurs and the ball is legally re- 
covered by the team making the try, 
play shall continue until the referee 
declares the ball dead. 
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by the United States Navy, 
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ILLINOIS FOUR-YEAR COURSE 


The University of Illinois has 
this year adopted the policy of re- 
quiring four years work in physi- 
cal education of the incoming fresh- 
men. This requirement will apply 
to succeeding classes of freshmen 
and means that hereafter all stu- 
dents entering this university will 
be required to enroll for two hours 
a week for each of the four years 
of attendance. This is a great step 
forward and will be of interest to 
all physical educators. So far as 
Illinois is concerned, this’ will 
answer once and for all the criti- 
cism so often made that the ma- 
jority of the students are not given 
adequate physical education. 

The attention of the Journal 
readers is called to the fact that 
the course as outlined is splendidly 
diversified. Instruction will be 
given in individual gymnastics, 
swimming, individual athletics and 
in some of the highly organized 
games. The following announce- 
ment is taken from the bulletin 
which has just been issued by the 
Department of Physical Education: 


Physical Education Information 
for Men—Four Year Course 


“All freshmen entering the Uni- 
versity this year will be required to 
take four years of work in Physical 
Education, two hours weekly. It 
is the purpose of the Department 
of Physical Education to make this 
program as interesting and as bene- 
ficial as possible. As drawn up at 
present the program is as follows: 

“Freshman—Individual Gymnas- 
tics, Swimming, Gymnastic Stunts, 
Individual Athletics. 

“Sophomore — Individual Gym- 
nastics, Boxing, Wrestling, Fencing, 
Mass Combative Contests, Ad- 


vanced Swimming. 
“Junior—Individual Gymnastics, 

Basketball, Playground Ball, Rase- 

ball, Soccer, Life Saving. 
“Senior—Individual Gymnastics, 
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Volley Ball, Tennis, Golf, Hand 
Ball. 

“Other activities will be added as 
conditions warrant. 

“It should be pointed out that 
these courses are to be so far as 
possible educational courses. It is 
our purpose to teach the funda- 
mentals of the various activities; 
feinting, punching, blocking and 
guarding in boxing; passing, catch- 
ing, dribbling and shooting in bas- 
ketball; driving, approaching and 
putting in golf; and similar prac- 
tices with the other sports. By this 
means the general standards of ath- 
letic competition will be greatly im- 
proved. 

“Each student wiil be allowed to 
elect two activities each year, one 
each semester. The same activity 
cannot be elected twice. Thus at 
the end of four years a student will 
have had eight distinct courses. 


Medical Examination and Regis- 
tration 


“All freshmen are required to 
take a medical examination and to 
register for physical education. 
They are classified for work in 
physical education according to the 
results of the medical examination. 
Arrangements for the examination 
may be made at the Health Station. 
The examination is free if taken 
within ten days following registra- 
tion. For examination at a later 
time a fee of $5.00 will be charged. 
Examiners will be available at the 
Health Station Saturday morning, 
September 20, and all day Monday 
and Tuesday, September 22 and 23. 
Those who can are urged to take 
the physical examination and medi- 
cal examination before registering, 
since by so doing the student’s 
classification in the physical educa- 
tion courses can be determined in 
advance and his registration greatly 
facilitated. Students who do not 
take the physical examination prior 
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to registration will be subject to 
classification later and may have 
materially to alter their original 
schedules. 


‘Physical Education 3la, b, ¢ and 


d have been substituted for Physi- 
cal Education 1, which was for- 
merly required of all freshmen. 

“Directions for students who 
have taken the Medical examination. 

“Men who have pronounced 
physical deficiences will be given a 
RED card so stating, and must 
register in Individual Gymnastics 
(P. E. 3la). This course meets 
five times each week, for which one 
and one-half hours credit is given. 
Men taking this course will, on peti- 
tion, be excused from _ military 
training. 

“Men who are physically sound 
and cannot swim fifty yards will be 
given a GREEN card and will be 
required to take swimming (P. E. 
31b). 

“Men who are physically sound 
and who can swim fifty yards will 
be given a YELLOW card and 
should register in either Individual 
Athletics or Gymnastic Stunts (P. 
E. 3lc or P. E. 31d). 

“All those who receive cards 
should keep them and show them 
to their adviser. 

“Directions for students who 
have not taken a medical examina- 
tion. 

“Men who have not taken a medi- 
cal examination before registering 
will not receive cards and should 
register in either Individual Athlet- 
ics (P. E. 3lc) or Gymnastic Stunts 
(P. E. 31d). 

“Students who have credit for 
Physical Education 1 only should 
register for Physical Education 


3Ic or 31d. 
CLASS REGULATIONS 


“1, Two make-ups are required 
for each excused absence (cut). 

“2. One make-up is required for 
each excused absence except in spe- 
cial cases (hospital, etc.). 


Only ex- 


cuses from Dean Clark’s office will 
be accepted. 

“3. Students arriving after roll 
is taken are considered late. Each 
late requires one make-up. 

“4. Students may get only one 
gym credit a day. Make-ups must 
be worked off on days other than 
regular class periods in any class or 
by special arrangement. 

“5. Students working off make- 
ups are asked to stand in rear of the 
class and give name, section and 
number to the man checking the 
roll. 

“6. All excuses must be _pre- 
sented by the holder to the office to 
get credit for the same. No excuse 
will be accepted later than ten days 
after date of excuse. 

“7. The regulation uniform is 
white shirt, blue pants, soft-soled 
shoes, stockings and sweat. shirt. 
Students will not be given credit 
for presence unless clad in a regu- 
lar uniform that is clean. 

“8. Grades are given on attend- 
ance and sincerity of work: 


No. cuts ....A rE 
SM casas B (Note: 2 ex- 
er C cused absences 
3 cuts.......D equal 1 cut) 

4 or more 


“9. Records will stand as posted 
unless absolute proof to the con- 
trary is produced. If you notice 
any error in the records, call our 
attention to it at once. 

“S. C. STALEY, 
“Asst. Prof. of Phys. Ed.” 

Q. If an unnecessary roughness 
foul were committed just as the 
referee blew his whistle ending the 
first half should the penalty be in- 
flicted just as though the foul oc- 
curred following a touch down? 

A. The referee would be justi- 
fied in so ruling. If some interval 
of time had elapsed, however, be- 
tween the signal for the end of the 
half and the foul which occurred 
during the intermission it is doubt- 
ful if he would have jurisdiction. 





[OOTBALL AS IT 


Football as It Is Being Played 


(Continued from page 5) 


tackle. Note in this formation that 
the end on the strong side plays 
wide. 


\ 

\ 

‘ >) 
‘ 

7 XZ 
DIAGRAM 9 


A Michigan forward pass. 
In this play the two ends run 


toward the left, the right end going 


well down the field. The number 
two back works into a position for 
a short pass from center. Some 
coaches send the receivers to given 
spots and others instruct their men 
to hunt the open places. The 
passer fakes and runs to the right 
and then passes to the man who 
is in the open. 


Question: On a kick off, Team 
3 receives the kick and the man re 
ceiving the kick attempts to make a 
side pass to a team mate. The pass, 
however, goes forward. What is 
the penalty ? 

Answer: The defensive team 
commits a foul since the team that 
put the ball in play is not allowe:l 
to make a forward pass. The pen- 
alty is fifteen yards from the spot 
of the foul. 

Question: May a_ substitute 
taken out in the first half return 
again in the first half? 

Answer: No. The rules state 
that a player who has been with- 
drawn from the game before the 
start of the third period may re- 
turn at any time during the sec 
ond half. 


Is BEING PLAYED 3 

















The Crowd Was Excited 


In less than two hours, 3,500 
seats were ready for the over- 
flow crowd. It was an excited. 
cheering, surging crowd—yet the 
Knockdown Bleachers stood 
firm. Solidity is their outstand- 
ing quality. The jacks are made 
of strong, long leaf yellow pine, 
securely bolted. Quickly put up, 
without a bolt to tighten or a 
nail to drivee Knockdown 
Bleachers actually draw tighter 
under the weight of a crowd. 


They are easily and quickly 
knocked down for storage in 
small space or removal for the 
next event. Indoors, the jack 
legs will not injure the finest 
floors. The seat boards, made 
of high grade Washington Fir, 
are smooth and painted. Ample 
room is provided for each spec- 
tator, with a separate foot rest 
below the level of the seat ahead. 


In schools, colleges, industrial 
plants, baseball parks, play- 
grounds, clubs—wherever people 
congregate, indoors or outdoors, 
Knockdown Bleachers are in 
profitable use today. 


To solve your own seating 
problem, send today for 
full description and prices. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


380 Griggs Street, Urbana, III. 
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CHATS WITH COACHES 


The Flexible Line 


Within the last few years there 
has been a marked tendency on the 
part of coaches to stress more and 
more speed and agility in their lines. 
The reason for this may be traced 
to the more general use of shifts on 
offense, to the employment of line 
men in the interference, to the fact 
that modern offense calls for a ver- 
satile line on defense and to the 
recognition of the value of line men 
who can handle forward passes. 

While formerly coaches would 
choose a big bulky type of line man 
of ordinary intelligence in prefer- 
ence to a smaller but smarter player, 
today the obverse is true. Last 
year Notre Dame’s line was more 
or less characteristic of the trend 
of the times. Rockne’s line men 
were with possibly one exception 
men of medium size but they were 
smart, aggressive and very mobile. 
The indications are that while every 
coach will prefer big men provided 
they possess the other requisites, 
yet nevertheless they will compose 
their lines of men who can cover 
considerable ground on defense, 
who can tackle in the open, who 
can cut down the secondary defense 
or run in the interference and who 
will not be easily outwitted by mod- 
ern offensive strategy. 


University of Kansas Finances 


The following press dispatch 
gives an interesting summary of the 
last financial year at the University 
of Kansas. Those who would con- 
demn college athletics on the ground 
that they are commercialized, al- 
though the meaning of the term 
commercialized is not clear, would 
if consistent place their stamp of 
approval on the Kansas Relays, and 
on Kansas baseball, track, wrestling, 
tennis, boxing, golf and swimming 
because, according to this report 
those activities were conducted at a 
loss. Perhaps it is well for these 
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sports that football and basketball 
showed a profit, otherwise, it is not 
clear how the losing branches of 
athletics would have been main- 
tained. 

“Lawrence, Kas.—Football and 
basketball were the only paying 
sports at K. U. last year, according 
to the figures disclosed when the 
books were recently audited by a 
certified public accountant. The 
gridiron sport netted the athletic 
association $31,991.21. 

“However, the athletic associa- 
tion is far from being in the hole. 
The books show a balance on hand 
for June 30 of $40,050. This 
money is tied up in real estate, 
equipment, and various other things 
which are necessary where athletics 
are concerned. 

“The gross income for football 
was $58,676 and it must be taken 
into consideration that this repre- 
sents the part which remains after 
the other teams get their share. The 
expenses for the gridiron sport 
were $16,685. 

“The amount taken in on basket- 
ball was $10,266 and the expenses 
in this sport amounted to $6,856, 
which leaves a profit of $3,410. 

“The athletic association lost 
$3,569 on baseball. Track found 
itself in the red to the amount of 
$4,228. All the other sports which 
are classed as minor activities lost 
money. Wrestling lost $1,787 ; ten- 
nis, $850.21; boxing, $42.85; golf, 
$205, and swimming, $85.16. 

“The Kansas Relays cost the 
University the sum of $4,028.22. 
Three thousand three hundred 
eighty-five dollars were put out for 
the stadium maintenance. The net 
gain for the year was $11,150. Out 
of this the athletic association paid 
for part of the tract of land south 
of the gymnasium. 

“The total amount taken in for 
the year was $109,891 and $42,839 
was paid to the visitors. This leaves 
$67,052.” 











Cuats WitTH CoAcHES 


The Democracy of Football 


An editorial in the Newcastle 
(Pa.) News on “Football” calls 
attention to the fact that football is 
serving the purpose of bringing the 
general public into a closer contact 
with our educational institutions 
than formerly. While some few may 
still talk about class consciousness 
and decry the public interest in 
football, the majority who believe 
that the schools and colleges were 
created to serve the public will re- 
joice because large numbers of 
American citizens flock to the 
campus each Saturday and mingle 
with the academic groups about the 
football fields. 

“In every university, college and 
high school the flower of American 
physical manhood is now in train- 
ing for the football season which 
officially opens late in September. 
When the training season is over 
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and the coin is tossed on hundreds 
of gridirons for the kick-off of the 
opening game the nation will have 
presented to it a vast army of young 
men physically perfect and deter- 
mined to win. 

“No longer is the gridiron sport 
for college men alone. Develop- 
ment of the game in the public 
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Our special covers make old mats 
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of heavy canton flannel. Lace on 
over wornout covers. Are remark- 
ably durable. Write for prices. 








Write for cur illustrated circular which com- 
pletely describes the DeMOIN Gymnasium Mat. 
Duotex filling (an exclusive feature) gives this 
mat two surfaces with two degrees of resiliency. 
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est in the end. 
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schools, athletic clubs and as a pro- 
fessional sport in recent years has 
made it as much a national pastime 
as baseball and as popular with the 
public as with college men. In fact, 
football is by far more popular with 
the fair sex than baseball has ever 
been in all its professional history. 
When the football season opens it 
opens for the majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

“Football deserves much of the 
credit for breaking down the bar- 
riers which education has long 
erected between the college man and 
that great body of men and women 
who never had the advantage of a 
college education. In the football 
stands all are one with the one pur- 
pose of seeing their team win. 

“Since the spread of education 
and popularizing of football have 
been concurrent it is probable that 
they have had a mutual influence. 
The matriculating of more boys and 
girls in the colleges, universities and 
high schools would naturally inter- 
est more people in the greatest of 
school sports and the popularizing 
of football would have a tendency 
to interest more in higher educa- 
tion. Then it is logical that the 
most athletic and rugged of peoples 
should develop the most vigorous 
of sports.” 

Playing and Living 

“Play is preparation for good cit- 
izenship,” according to the Los 
Angeles Herald. It is interesting 
to note that this fact is becoming 
recognized more and more and it 
is encouraging to read such edi- 
torials as the one which follows: 

“Vacation time—long summer 
days for tennis and baseball, for 
hiking or canoeing. Vacation time, 
the happiest time in the year. Va- 
cation time—two short months that 
spell themselves out in terms of 
play and fun. 

“Play forms a big share of your 


summer holiday. For what else 
were holidays created? After a 


third set of tennis or a swim in the 
lake or surf, school and lessons and 
books seem very far away. Yet, 
while you never give school a 
thought in those happy, lazy days, 
through every game you play, every 
mile you walk, every hour you 
spend in the out-of-doors, you are 
preparing yourself for another win- 
ter of work. 

“Play is the greatest thing on 
earth to make you fit for work and 
ready to work. Play hardens your 
muscles, develops your body, stimu- 
lates your mind. A vacation full of 
play sends you back to school fit 
in every sense of the word. 

“Vacation time is not the only 
time for play. All winter long. 
even when more important matters 
come first, you must not forget to 
play. There is the basketball team 
to be made, the new toboggan slide 
to be tried out, the ice or the skat- 
ing rink to be tested. A certain 
amount of play outside of school 
will make school a happier place 
and make you a happier person. 

“Play is preparation for good citi- 
zenship. As you grow older you 
will have less time to play and more 
time that must be given to serious 
matters. The same team work that 
every ball player knows needs to 
be applied to business. The same 
principles of good sportsmanship 
that are necessary for a successful 
tennis match must exist in every 
successful home. The rules of the 
game are the same for baseball and 
business. 


“Learn to play and you will be 
learning to live.” 
Worthwhile Advertising 


California may justly be proud 
of her sons and daughters, espe- 
cially such a daughter as Helen 
Wills. We sometimes boast that 


this state or that leads in the pro- 
duction of fine horses or corn or 
oats and we sometimes forget the 
human output, which is far more 
important than all the rest. 


The 
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following editorial was taken from 
the Oakland, California, Engineer : 

“Helen Wills comes home today, 
and that’s an event. 


an event worth mentioning, it’s 
worth celebrating, worth making 
memorable. 


“She has been away four months, 
and in that time she has won four 
tennis championships, she has_be- 
come the woman tennis champion 
of the world; and she has done 
more than that—much more. 

“She has made people, thousands 
of people, say: ‘California must be 
a great place, Berkeley must be a 
fine city, the people out there must 
have an unusual capacity for sport 
and sportsmanship, when they send 
to represent them young women 
who can play like this, who can win 
or lose and yet treat victory and 
defeat alike.’ 

“And the thousands of people 
have been saying these things in the 
East, in England and France. They 
have admired the drive, the power, 
the skill and the sportsmanship of 
Helen Wills. They have wondered 
about the outdoor climate that pro- 
duced her. 

“A city, a wmniversity, spends 
thousands of dollars for advertis- 
ing and publicity. Helen Wills has 
given Berkeley and the University 
of California a great many thou- 
sands of dollars of the best kind of 
advertising free. She doesn’t want 
or expect anything in return; how- 
ever, we should want to give her 
our unmistakable appreciation. 

“Of course, that may bore her. 
Helen Wills is modest, and modern; 
not like her ancient namesake, who 
enjoyed being the center of atten- 
tion in Troy long ago. That lady, 
supposed to be the daughter of an 
Olympic god, caused a great deal 
of fighting among the young bloods 
of Troy and Greece. The modern 
Helen is not a daughter of an Olym- 
pic god, but she can do her own 
fighting and winning in the Olympic 
games against the best that Greece, 


It is not only. 


l'rance, England and other countries 
can send against her. That’s a 
more interesting accomplishment.” 


Something to Think About 


The Ashland, (Oregon) Tidings 
suggests a thought regarding foot- 
ball that is sometimes overlooked 
by those who object to the fact that 
considerable publicity is given foot- 
ball by the press. When the youth 
of today reads the sport page he 
will not find there anything that will 
debase character while in fact he 
will read a story of self-sacrifice, of 
self-denial, of unselfishness and of 
loyalty. It is far better that he read 
more about sport and less about 
crime. 


“*Slam, bang, thack, thud; sand, 
mud, gore, blood!’ 

“In a few weeks now, the high 
school cheer leaders will be doing 
their stuff while hundreds of stu- 
dents crowd around the football 
fields and earnestly implore their 
heroes to kick several slats loose 
from members of the opposition. 
Young men will climb into canvas 
pants, reinforced with wood, will 
pad their shoulders with heavy cow- 
hide, and will put on heavy leather 
helmets, then will go out on the 
practice field and attempt to push 
the faces of their school mates in 
the mud. 

“Football managers will dash 
around inflating footballs and try- 
ing to deflate the cost of equipment. 
They will worry about how to 
advertise games without spending 
money and how to find a pair of 
shoes big enough to fit that big 
bruiser. 

“When the football season rolls 
around, the weary public loses in- 
terest in the usual run of murders 
and civil wars, and awakes to the 
fact that it has a genuine battle of 
its own scheduled for Saturday 
afternoon at the high school field. 

“And the players? Do they de- 
velop into bloodthirsty brutes? Not 
much. They study hard to keep on 
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the eligible roll, and absorb enough 
gridiron philosophy to lose without 

whimpering and to win without WHOLESALE PRICES 
bursting with pride. and 


“Football is a distinctively Amer- ONE DAY SERVICE 


ican game, and of all the countries 
that have tried to adopt it, it is [gy 2° Colleges and Schools 


worthy of note that only the Ameri- aneer m 
cans have had grit and fight enough 
to stay with it. It has been said 

that other countries make games of 

their sports, while Americans make 
a business of theirs. This is true and 

insofar that Americans take their 

sports seriously, and work and train BASK ET BALL 
for them, but they do not forget 


about other interests while practic- 


ing for the big game. A high EQUIPMENT 

school boy may work three hours 

a day on the training field, and fol- ENF Write us for free copy of 
low training rules religiously, but at our 96 page Athletic Catalog. 


the same time he keeps up his 


studies and splits the kindling wood h SUTCL E (0 
as usual.” T e IFF ° 


He Also Served INCORPORATED 


One of our leading football LOUISVILLE, KY. 


coaches remarked last winter at the 
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Football Coaches’ Meeting in At- 
lanta that he chose coaching as a 
profession because he thought it 
offered a bigger field for service 
than the ministry. The Chicago 
Daily Journal's editorial on Frank 
Chance suggests that he, too, ren- 
dered a worthwhile service : 

“Frank Chance improved and 
made brilliant the game which fur- 
nishes millions of Americans their 
chief amusement in the summer sea- 
son. He gave more pride and pleas- 
ure to more Chicagoans than any 
other man of the days when “Tinker 
to Evers to Chance’ was almost a 
watchword. He won four league 
pennants and two world series 
championships in five years, and 
had Chicago sitting on the top of 
the baseball world. 

“As a player, he was remarkable ; 
as a manager, he was a wonder. It 
is no light task to handle a collec- 
tion of athletes, temperamental as 
stars of any kind are apt to be, 
overconfident at the opening of a 
season, wire-drawn at the end of it, 
and meeting other groups in grim 
struggle day after day. Chance 
performed the task in a way which 
showed executive ability of the first 
rank. 

“Had he chosen a business career, 
he might have become a celebrated 
manufacturer, lobbied for a tariff, 
and, at the end, left $30,000,000 to 
endow a study of the psychology 
of goldfish. But, in an age when 
sport is about the most wholesome 
and enlivening thing in a too stren- 
uous world, who shall say that 
Frank Chance did not use his tal- 
ents to the best advantage of man- 
kind ?” 





And That Goes 


Buck: “Can you give a defini- 


tion of an orator?” 
Private: “Sure. 


can Legion Weekly. 





He’s a fellow 
that’s always ready to lay down 
your life for his country.”—Ameri- 


Studies in Form 
(Continued from page 9) 
hand but gripped by 


his his 


thumb and fingers. 
In Illustration No. 12 note that 
the passer has drawn the ball 











International Newsreel 


ILLUSTRATION No. 13 





International Newsreel 


ILLUSTRATION No. 14 
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back in position for an overhand 
throw. Illustration No. 13 shows 
him whipping his arm forward in 
much the same manner that a 
catcher throws the ball to second. 
Illustration No. 14 shows the ball 
leaving the passer’s hand. At the 
moment of passing he has im- 
parted to it a twist or spiral mo- 
tion. 





Western Conference Football 
Officiating 
(Continued from page 28) 

all cases provide the pistol for 
the field judge. It is further re- 
commended that officials provide 
their own horns and whistles but 
that the home management pro- 
vide the timer for the use of the 
field judge. 

XXIX. The field judge will 
keep the time but the referee will 
provide himself with a watch 
and in all cases keep the time 
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XXX. When the ball crosses 
the side line on kicks the spot 
will be marked by the official 
nearest to the spot. 


XXXI. The umpire shall sig- 
nal an incompleted pass_ by 
swinging his arms in a horizontal 
plane. 

XXXII. At the beginning of 
the game the head linesman will 
be responsible for selecting one 
assistant to mark the spot of the 
down and two assistants to hold 
the linesman’s sticks. Further, 
it will be his duty to see that the 
chain or line is of the proper 
length. The field judge will be 
responsible for the watch, gun 
and a pad for recording substi- 
tutions. The umpire will be re- 
sponsible for deciding as regards 
the players’ equipment. The 
referee will pass on the ball, the 
condition of the grounds and will 
decide on the ground rules. 





“Football 
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The Forward Pass 


(Continued from page 21) 


there is no more thrilling play than 
a long pass to a running end who 
takes it over for a score. To make 
this pass work it is necessary to 
have a good passer and a good re- 
ceiver who can take them out of 
the air. Few long passes near the 
goal are carried back when inter- 
cepted and thus it makes it a safer 
pass than others. Coaches depend 
more upon a short pass to a man 
on a spot in the open who has got- 
ten there by deceiving the defense 
as to his direction or speed or by 
cutting sharply in or out. 

The pass to the side of the field 
is very dangerous when it is of any 
length. It is very easy for the de- 
fensive man to cut over and take 
the ball while going at full speed. 
The pass to the side of the field 
may be used very effectively if the 
passer hides his intent to pass and 
then passes the ball while running 
at full speed. This is an effective, 
safe pass and tends to keep the 
secondary back and wide. 

The success of forward passing 
depends just as much upon the 
passer as it does on the receiver. 
Practice and experience help him 
to learn how to size up a field as 
to whether a man is open or cov- 
ered, and just when to throw to a 
man so that he can get the ball with- 
out turning or slowing up. The 
passer must learn to size up his 
field as he runs low and must be 
able to throw accurately while run- 
ning or as he jumps into the air. 





Question: If the ball is punc- 
tured on a kick but is caught by 
the defense should the play be 
allowed? 

Answer: Whenever the ball is. 
punctured it is best to go back 
and make the play over with a 
good ball. This would apply to 
all plays. 
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The American Boxing Team 
(Continued from page 13) 

of California. The second place 
winners were Joseph Salas of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club of 
California and S. Tripoli of the 
Hollywood Inn Club of Yonkers, 
New York. The third place win- 
ners were Ray Fee of the Olym- 
pic Club of San _ Francisco, 
California, and Fred Boylstein of 
Kittaning, Pennsylvania. 

As a result of the drawing, the 
first contest was between Fidel 
La Barba, National Flyweight 
Champion of the United States, 
who later won the Olympic 
crown, and Warwick of Great 
Britain. When the American en- 
tered the ring in perfect fighting 
shape, he was given a wonderful 
reception by the Americans pres- 
ent, who entreated him to bring 
home a victory for the United 
States in the opening contest. 
The young California high school 
boy was somewhat nervous as 
he crossed the ring and shook 
hands with the English opponent 
previous to the start of the Olym- 
pic tournament. However as the 
boxers advanced to the center of 
the ring La Barba started to hit 
his stride. He lost most of his 
nervousness but retained just 
enough to make him step at a 
high rate of speed. It could be 
seen from the very outset of the 
bout that the two were real box- 
ers with a keen knowledge of the 
game, as Warwick had fought his 
way to the championship honors 
in England while La Barba had 
gained the title in the United 
States. 

The first round ended in favor 
of the American and although La 
Barba had been cautioned by his 
coach not to extend himself to 
the limit at the outset of the 
match, he forced the issue enough 
to show that he had a little more 
knowledge of the game than his 
English opponent. was faster on 
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his feet and showed better judg- 
ment in sending home punches 
which counted. The second round 
was a repetition of the first with 
the American continuing to pile 

















Jackie Fields, formerly of Chicago, 
now of Los Angeles High School. Fields 
won the Olympic feather-weight cham- 
pionship. 


up a lead mainly through the 
skillful use of a left hand hook 
which was put across with a great 
amount of speed and considerable 
force. In the third round La 
Barba, full of fight, waded into 
Warwick and with a series of 
left and right hooks obtained a 
commanding lead and it was no 
great surprise when the judges 
awarded the decision to the game 
and willing American boxer. This 
meant that the Olympic boxing 
tournament was opened with a 
victory for the United States Box- 
ing Team. 

The second American to enter 
the ring was Tripoli, who was 


from Yonkers, New York. It 1s 
interesting to note that the first 
two American boxers to compete 
in the tournament were from the 
two coasts. La Barba from Cali- 
fornia and Tripoli from New 
York. Likewise both Tripoli and 
La Barba are of Italian descent. 
Tripoli was opposed by Usavaga 
of Chile, and the American was 
awarded the decision on points. 

The next American to enter the 
ring was Joe Salas of Los An- 
geles, California, National Feather- 
weight Champion. Joe com- 
pletely outclassed Burlie of Canada. 

Jackie Fields, the youngest 
member of the American team 
and the youngest boxer who took 
part in the tournament, was next 
to climb into the ring. Jackie 
fought Doyle of the Irish Free 
State and outclassed him for three 
rounds. Doyle was a good strong 
rugged fighter but did not com- 
pare with the clever and aggressive 
Fields. This concluded the pro- 
gram for the afternoon so far as 
the American boxers were con- 
cerned and all four came through 
with wins. 

The first wearer of the Ameri- 
can Olympic Shield to enter the 
ring in the evening was Hugh 
Haggerty of Pittsburgh, who won 
a quick victory from Switck of 
Poland. Haggerty cut loose with 
a series of right hand hooks in 
the opening round which sent the 
Pole to the canvas for the count 
of ten. 

Al Mello of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, National Welterweight 
Champion, drew Dousset of 
France, European Champion for 
his first bout. The Massachu- 
setts boxer had a good opponent 
and gathered up a comfortable 
lead in the first two rounds but 
the French battler, spurred on 
by the plaudits of the French 
gathering at the bout, put up a 
most strenuous battle in the third 
and final round and had a little 


ys 





the better of the round. This, 
however, was not enough to over- 
come the lead which Mello had 
gained in the first two rounds. 
The decision went to Mello. 

Ben Funk of Yale, National 
Middleweight Champion, ran into 
a great surprise in the first round 
of his fight with Jones of Austra- 
lia. He connected with a terrible 
right hand swing to Ben’s stomach 
and the Yale man went to the 
mat but was up immediately. The 
bout then waxed very warm with 
both boxers driving home lusty 
wallops. It was a toe to toe battle 
in the third round but Funk went 
into the lead when he sent his 
opponent sprawling to the ring 
floor with a well timed right hand 
hook to the jaw. The decision 
was well earned by Ben who 
proved himself to be a _ most 
courageous fighter. Like most 
college boxers, Ben Funk proved 
to be one of the kind that could 
keep plugging away and win, 
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when hope was out of sight. 
Jones too proved to be a willing 
and courageous fighter with the 
ability to assimilate punishment 
as well as administer it. 

This closed the program for 
the first day of boxing so far as 
the American team was con- 
cerned. Not once during the 
afternoon or evening did an 
American boxer lose a decision. 
All the American victories were 
clean cut and the American box- 
ers handled themselves like gentle- 
men at all times. 

The first American to compete 
on the second day of the tourna- 
ment was Ben Rothwell of New- 
ark, New Jersey, a member of 
the Pastime Athletic Club of New 
York. Rothwell who was in the 
lightweight class drew for an op- 
ponent, a tough and ready battler 
in Kelleher of Ireland. Rothwell, 
however, was far superior and in 
the first round lashed out with 
telling punches that disconcerted 
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the Irishman. Before the second 
round had gone a minute Kelle- 
her was knocked out with a right 


hand hook that carried lots of 


power. 

Jackie Fields fought Hansen of 
Norway in the second series. It 
was all Fields from start to finish 
and the Norwegian could scarcely 
lay a glove on the clever Ameri- 
can. Although winning easily, 
Jackie hurt his right hand and 
this caused him much pain dur- 
ing the remaining bouts. 

Joe Salas, Fields clubmate, was 
next in the ring scoring an easy 
victory over Lovis of Holland. 
While this was an easy win for 
Joe, the boxer from the Land of 
dikes proved to be a glutton for 
punishment. 

Joe Lazarus, a Cornell man, 
and Andren of Sweden were next 
in the ring. Lazarus was in 
splendid form and was _ consid- 
ered as having a splendid chance 
of winning the bantam weight 





Championship. However, early 
in the bout Lazarus landed a right 
hook and scored a knock out. 
E 
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Fidel LaBarba, who enters Stanford 
University this fall, won the Olympic 
fly-weight championship. 





The referee ruled that the Ameri- 
can had hit in a clinch and dis- 
qualified him. The manager of 
the team from Sweden offered to 
permit the bout to continue but 
of course the decision of the offi- 
cial was final and Lazarus ac- 
cepted the verdict in a sportsman- 
like manner. 

Following this bout S. Tripoli, 
our other bantamweight boxer, 
locked horns with ‘Tarrant of 
Great Britain and the American 
was awarded the decision al- 
though the English boxer put up 
a wonderfully game fight. 

The big surprise of the tourna- 
ment took place in the next when 
Eddie Eagan, former Yale star 
and now attending Oxford Col- 
lege, England, winner of the In- 
ter-Allied middleweight cham- 
pionship at the  Inter-Allied 
Games at Paris in 1919 and the 
light heavyweight championship 
at the Seventh Olympic Games 
at Antwerp, Belgium, in 1920 lost 
a very close decision to Clifton 
of England in his first start in 
the 1924 competition. Eagan was 
rated as the class of the tourna- 
ment and a sure winner. It was 
a rip-tearing fight: from gong to 
gong. Both were sturdy battlers 
with a good knowledge of the 
game. At the end of the contest 
the judges disagreed and the 
referee awarded the contest to 
Clifton by a single point. It is 
interesting to note that Eagan 
had defeated Clifton in London 
two times within six months, 
previous to the Olympic Games. 

E. G. Greathouse, holder of the 
National Heavyweight Cham- 
pionship, was the next unlimited 
boxer to get into the ring, draw- 
ing a French boxer by the name 
of Galinat as his opponent. 
Greathouse had little trouble in 
scoring a win over the big 
Frenchman. 


La Barba, for his second bout 
of the tournament, had as an op- 
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ponent Lanzi of Italy. The Cali- 
fornian was far superior and the 
unequal contest was stopped in 
the second round. 

Ray Fee, another Californian, 
then fought Catada of Argentine 
and although the South Ameri- 
can gave Fee a whole lot of diffi- 
culty, Fee by cool, scientific box- 
ing, won the award. 

In the second series of the con- 
tests Fred Boylstein of Kittan- 
ing, Pennsylvania, winner of the 
National Lightweight Champion- 
ship, met Shorter of Great Britain 
and won as he pleased. 

Ben Rothwell made it another 
victory for the Americans when 
he defeated Graham of Canada. 
Graham displayed great punch- 
ing powers but the New Yorker 
was too smart for him, making 
him miss most of his punches. 

Haggerty who in his first start 
scored a knockout repeated in his 
second encounter. This time his 
opponent being Ertmanaki of 
Poland. 

Al Mello followed Haggerty 
with another knockout when he 
sent Christensen of Norway to 
“dreamland” with a _ wide left 
hand hook. All this happened in 
the opening round. 

Adolph Leftkowitch of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who drew a 
bye in the first series of the tour- 
nament, lost his first start to 
Black of Canada in the middle- 
weight class. The contest came 
to a termination in the second 
round after Black had connected 
with a series of hand right hand 
hooks which weakened the Amer- 
ican boxer. Black was credited 
with a technical knockout. 

Ben Funk of Yale lost a deci- 
sion to Beecken of Belgium. Funk 
is a wonderful defensive boxer 
and staged a splendid battle. 

Tom Kirby, Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, holder of the National 
Lightheavyweight Championship 
then entered the ring, defeating 
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Walter of Luxembourg in three 
rounds. 


George Mulholland of Butler 


University, Indianapolis, the other 


entrant in the lightheavyweight 
class got the award from Belan- 
ger of Canada by battling away 
at top speed from start to finish. 
This was about the best light- 
heavyweight scrap of the tourna- 
ment. 

Both American flyweight box- 
ers, La Barba and Fee, won in 
third series in their class, La 
Barba won from Renne_ of 
Canada, dropping his man three 
times during the fight, but Renne 
was up in each instance before 
the count of ten. Ray Fee 
outpointed Bergstron of Sweden 
throughout the three round of 
milling, winning by a big margin. 

The featherweights repeated 
the performance of the flyweights 
as Joe Salas and Jackie Fields 
came through with flying colors. 
Salas was pitted against Petraca 
of Italy and the Italian persisted 
in hitting below the belt. He 
violated the rules so flagrantly 
that the contest was stopped and 
the Italian disqualified. Jackie 
Fields won from Arbarca-Gon- 
zalez of Chile. 

S. Tripolis climbed through 
the ropes in the next bout and 
defeated Pertuzzo of Argentine 
in a fast fight that was marked 
by heavy punching on both sides. 
The American was the stronger 
towards the end of the final 
round, causing the lad from South 
America to back away and cover. 

Ben Rothwell lost the next bout 
to Copello of Argentine. The 
Argentine did not display much 
in the first two rounds and Roth- 
well piled up enough to win but 
in the third, the South American 
battled hard and in the opinion 
of the judges got the award. 

Fred Boylstein showed plenty 
of class in the following bout by 


taking Genon of Belgium into 
camp. 

At Mello the American welter- 
weight champion next lost a deci- 
sion in his bout with Mondez of 
Argentine. Mello appeared te 
have the lead in the first two 
rounds but the Argentine boxer 
landed several heavy punches in 
the third. 

Lewis of Canada next put the 
Americans out of the running so 
far as the welter weight class was 
concerned when he _ defeated 
Hugh Haggerty of Pittsburgh in 
a slashing three round contest. 

George Mulholland was next 
matched with Peterson of Den- 
mark for three rounds but lost 
the decision. 


Tom Kirby, also lost the deci- 
sion in his bout with Sorsdal of 
Norway. Kirby danced around 
and kept plugging away with ef- 
fective snappy left hand jabs 
while Sorsdal had great difficulty 
in laying a glove on Kirby ex- 
cept in the clinches. The deci- 
sion of this bout put the Ameri- 
cans out of the running in the 
lightheavyweight class. 


Greathouse, the last American 
entrant in the heavyweight class, 
was eliminated by the giant Por- 
zio of Argentine. In the second 
round Greathouse was knocked to 
the mat but gamely continued 
and in the final round gave a re- 
markable exhibition of real fight- 
ing and almost had the Argentine 
knocked out. 

The first contest in which an 
American boxer took part in the 
semi finals was when Ray Fee 
lost to MacKenzie of Great Britain. 
MacKenzie proved to be an ex- 
ceptionally clever and rugged 
boxer and got the decision. Little 
Fidel La Barba came right back 
in the next contest and scored a 
win over Castollenghi of Italy. 
La Barba was sent out to outbox 
the Italian and to save his hand 
for the finals. 


THE 





S. Tripoli beat Andren of Sweden 
without any great difficulty. It 
will be remembered that this was 
the boxer who was given the de- 
cision earlier in the tournament 
when Lazarus was disqualified. 

Jackie Fields met tough oppo- 
sition in Quartucci of Argentine, 
but came through with a _ win. 
Joe Salas won over Devergnies of 
Belgium, thus leaving two Ameri- 
cans to compete in the finals. 

Boylstein was eliminated in the 
lightweight class by Neilsen of 
Denmark, who later won the title 
in the class. 

The Americans who were left 
to compete in the finals were La 
Barba in the flyweight class, S. 
Tripoli in the bantamweight class 
and Jackie Fields and Joe Salas 
in the featherweight class. This 
meant that the United States was 
sure of one first and had an ex- 
cellent chance for two more. 

Before the finals were started, 
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contests were held or booked to 
decide third and fourth places, in 
the flyweight class. Ray Fee won 
by default from Castellenghi ot 
Italy and landed a third place for 


the United States. 
In the other battle for third 
place I*red Boylstein scored a 


clean cut victory over Thollet of 
I'rance, there being no doubt wi 
the superiority of the American. 

The first final bout to be de- 
cided resulted in an American 
victory as Fidel La Barba the 
sterling, willing and agressive 
American boxer took the measure 
of MacKenzie of Great Britain, 
one of the best flyweights who 
has been developed in the British 
Isles in recent years. It was the 
contest on which the Team Cham- 
pionship depended, as the Amer- 
icans felt if La Barba earned the 
award the United States would 
score the most points in the team 
competition. 
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Thousands of people were in 
the huge building and there was 
a tense feeling as the two young 
boxers, who had waded through 
all opposition in the flyweight 


class got ready to answer the 
gong for the final tilt for the 


Olympic crown. They irned 
the right to meet in the finals by 
sterling performances in their 
other contests and this bout 
looked upon as one which should 
furnish a great deal of 
gong to 


action from 
gong. 

La Barba won and the Ameri- 
can flag was raised to the rafters 
of the arena. As the flag 
upward the French military 
struck up the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and the entire audience stood 
at attention. It was a sight that 
will long be remembered by those 
present. 


+ 
went 


band 


Tripoli met one of the best 
boxers of the tournament in the 
finals in the Prsernenns divi- 
sion as he was pitted against the 
hard hitting agressive South Afri- 
can, Smith, and although the de- 
cision went to Smith, Tripol 
up a great battle, doing his best 
to win the bantamweight title for 
the United States. 

The great climax for the Amer- 
ican Boxing Team came in 
final of the featherweight 
when Jackie Fields, the California 





high school boy entered the ring 
to compete for the Olymp 


Championship against Joe Salas 
his pal and clubmate and the 
tional Featherweight title holder 
The decision of the judges which 
went to Fields met with the ap 
pro\y al of the crowd as Fields 
boxed like a master, though Saias 
also gave a wonderful 
himself. 

After the announcement of the 
verdict Fields stepped acri 
ring to the corner which was oc- 
cupied by Salas and 
rms around Salas and stated he 
was sorry that there could not be 


account Ol 


threw his 


ty 
we 
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two winners in a boxing contest. P. Quartucci—Featherweight, 
Following the fight Fields went Argentine. 

to his dressing room and sat F. Boylstein—Lightweight, Uni- 
down on the bench and cried as_ ted States. 

he had been awarded the decision D. Lewis—Welterweight, Can- 
over his own chum. Salas, how ada. 


ever, like a game battler that he 
is took the decision without a 
whimper and no one was more ATHLETIC bi poate” Lending Us 
sincere in congratulating Jackie wuntion, Colingn, Hermat 


Fields than Joe Salas. OTN BD our cancdidsies 


Write for details 














The following is a list of the ‘alists’ Ed . B 
boxers who scored points fot Specialists ational 
. , ; Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
their respective countries: 
Winners 
F. La Barba—Flyweight, Uni- 
ted States. WHITE CROSS 


+ 


W. Smith — Bantamweight, 


South Africa. : 
i. Ee gg ey Uni- Adhesive Plaster 


ted States. 
H. Nielson — Lightweight, HIGHEST QUALITY 
AT 


Denmark. 


J. Delarge — Welterweight, 
coo ; LOWEST PRICES 


Belgium. 


H. Mallin—Middleweight, Great 
Britain. Used and well recommiended 
H. Mitchell—Lightheavyweight, by hundreds of coaches and 
Great Britain. trainers. 


O. Von Porat, Heavyweigh 
Norway. 


WE GUARANTEE 
Second Place SATISFACTION 


I. McKenzie— Flyweight, Great 
mt Sy ' : ; USED BY 


S. Tripoli — Bantamweight, 1924 Olympic Team 
United States. Harvard University 


J. Salas—Featherweight, Uni- Columbia University 
ted States. . University of Florida 
A. Copello—Lightweight, Ar- Purdue University and 
gentine. thousands of other big 
H. Mendez—W elterweight, Ar- Schools and Universities 


gventine. 


J. Elliott—Middleweight, Great ee a re oe 
Britain, . Do it now lest vou forget 
T. Pettersen — Lightheavy- 
weight, Denmark. ae 
S. Pettersen — Heavyweight, 
T) = 
Denmark. : : ’ 
ae American White Cross Laboratories 
ir ace 
Manufacturers of Surgical Dressings 
R. Fee—Flvweight, United 
States. Mount Vernon - - - N.Y. 








J. Ces—Bantamweight, France, 
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J. Beecken—Midleweight, Bel- 
gium. 

S. Sorsdal—Lightheavyweight, 
Norway. 

A. Porzio—Heavyweight, 
gentine. 


Ar- 


Fourth Place 


R. Castellenghi — Flyweight, 
Italy. 

O. Adrenn — Bantamweight, 
Sweden. 

R. Devergnies—Featherweight, 
Belgium. 

J. Tholley — Lightweight, 
France. 

P. Dwyer—Welterweight, Ire- 
land. 

L. Black—Middleweight, Can- 
ada. 

C. Saraudi—Lightheavyweight, 
Italy. 
. H. DeBest—Heavyweight, Hol- 
land. 


How Points Were Scored 


Total 
United States..8 6 4 0O....18 
Great Britain..8 6 O O....14 
Argentine ..... 0 6 4 0....10 
Denmark ...... 46 0 @....8 
selgium ...... om ae Pee 
Norway ...... 40 2 6....6 
South Africa...4 0 O O.... 4 
COMORES 26. cc SO 2 Baesvccd 
POWER xc ccwcs ee = a are 
ene ks a 
Iveland ......«. ser. 
Holland ...... 0 0 0 1.. 1 
Sweden ....... oe BO Sscca 3 


First Place—4 points. 

Second Place—3 points. 

Third Place—2 points. 

Fourth Place—1 point. 

The following men were mem- 
bers of the American Olympic 
Boxing Team: 





F, La Barba—Los Angeles; 
California. 

R. :Fee—San - Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


‘P. Sarron—Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


J. McDermott—New York 
City, New York. 
S. Tripoli—Yonkers, New York. 
P. Ruffalo—Mount 
New York, New York. 
J. Lazuras—Bayonne, 
Jersey. 
H. Marcus—Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vernon, 


New 





Jackie Fields—Los Angeles, 
California. 

J. Salas—Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


H. Wallach—New York City, 
New York. 

J. A. Hayes—United 
Navy. 

F, Boylstein—Kittanning, Penn- 
sylvania. 

B. Rothwell—Newark, 


States 


New 


Jersey. 


R. Coffman—Council Bluff, la. 

Al Mello—Lowell, Mass. 

J. Rina—Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. Haggerty—Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvana. 

B. Funk — Yale 
Conn. 

A. Leftkowitch — University 
Virginia, Va. 

A. Allegrinni—Los 
California. 

T. Kirby—Roxbury, Mass. 

G. Mulholland—Butler Univer- 
sity, Ind. 

M. O’Regan—vU. S. Navy. 

J. Madden—U. S. Navy. 

R. P. Eagan—Oxford College, 
England. 

R. Maderia 
lege, Penn. 

L. Mayle—U. S. Army. 

M. Gitliz—New Haven, Conn. 

J. V. Gromback—U. S. Army. 

IX. G. Greathouse—Washing- 
ton, Penn. 





University, 


Angeles, 


Penn State Col- 








TWO NEW BOOKS 


Corrective and Remedial Gymunastics. 
Price, $2.00; and 


Ten Timely Talks. Price, $1.00. 
By George Stafford 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Basketball Uniforms 


Colored flannel pants 
Pure worsted shirts 
Serviceable sweat suits 


All standard colors 
in stock 











Wool Inner Hose 


The new improved HCR basketball shoe is the lightest, strong- 
est and best wearing shoe on the market. Write for samples. 


New series of Track and Field books 
by world famous coaches: 


No. 500B—How to Sprint. No. 501B—College Athletics. 
No. 502B—Middle Distance No. 503B—How to Hurdle. 





and Relays. 
No. 504B—Pole Vault and No. 505B—Interscholastic 
High Jump. Athletics. 


No. 506B—Weight, Discus No. 507B—All-round Athletics. 


and Javelin Throwing. 


Mp Gfuethig 


211 So. State Street 
CHICAGO | 














Stores in all ; rincipal cities 
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Basketball from a 


Coaching Standpoint 


3d Revised Edition 
Leatherette Bound, $5.00 


RALPH JONES 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 
REVISED EDITION, 400 Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen am? 1 Illustrations. 50 Useful 
Diagrams. Price, $5.00 Post Paid 
Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





How to Coach & Play Football 


By HOWARD H. JONES 
Formerly Coach University of lowa. (Former! 
Head Coach at Yale, } racuse, a Ohio State) 
3 Systems of Offensive P jay—51 Fag outlined and 
described in detail. 15 photographs illustrating fun- 
damentals. Price $3.00 postage paid. Address 
CLIO PRESS, Iowa City, Ia. 





























Have Over 
you 100 
used . such 
this E ; diagrams 
. H~ 
play? Q PASS in 
HOW TO BE AN ATHLETE 


HAMMETT 


and LUNDGREN 


A BOOK FOR PLAYER AND COACH 
FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, BASKETBALL, TRACK AND FIELD, TENNIS 


xiv+313 pages, 166 illustrations; bound in fabrikoid. 
Single copy post paid, $4.00—usual discount to schools and dealers. 


D. C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco Atlanta London 












































Speed wins basketball 
games. And nothing contrib- 
utes more to your speed than 
shoes that give you good floor 
grip. For the quick getaway 
and the sharp turn you need 
shoes you can depend on. 
That’s why Keds are ideal for 
basketball, handball, and all 
indoor sports. 


Here are the “Comet” and 
the “Meteor,” two leading 
athletic Keds styles. The 
sturdy, durable soles will hold 
you on any playing surface. 
The strong canvas uppers are 
cool and comfortable, and pro- 
tect the ankle. 


Scores of championship 
basketball teams wear and 
recommend Keds. You, too, 
will find in Keds all that you 
require of athletic shoes. Be 
sure the name Keds is on 
every pair you buy—it is your 
guarantee of long wear and 
Satisfactory service. 


United States Rubber Company 





To help you win! 








The ‘‘Comet”’ 





The ‘‘Meteor’”’ 

































HERE IT IS! 


STICKUM 
(ELOTH ON BODY 
MINIVERSITY OF 
NCHICAGO STYLE 


BLE EL STICKUM 
/SHEARLING LEATHER LOTH 
PADS ON INSIDE UNIVERSITY OF 





CHICAGO STY 


od — 1 Lie Geir ence cons 
g ay NO WEBBING 
: E 


ALL SEAMS 
DOUBLE SEWN 


OF SLEEVE 












SUPPORTER FEATURE, 
HOLDS JERSEY IN PANTS, 
KEEPS SHOULDER PADS IN PLAC 
ES JERSEY FIT SNUG ON 


The 0’Shea Football Jersey 


(PATENTED) 
Oct. 10, 1916—April 8, 1924 _ 


Practical—Perfect—Popular 
W. Roper—Princeton University— 
“Have found jerseys to be very satisfactory.” 


Robert R. Zuppke—University of Illincis— 
“The only practical football jersey.” 


Coach W. A. Alexander—Georgia Tech— 
“Used exclusively by our teams for years.” 


Knute K. Rockne—University of Notre Dame— 
“O’Shea jerseys are institutional with Notre Dame football teams.” 


Glenn “Pop” Warner—Leland Stanford University— 
“Has many features which make it absolutely necessary to every football team.” 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 
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